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_ THE EXAMINER. 





No. i 
THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


Party isthe caadients of many for the gain of a few. Pops. 


No. 762. 


“BLASPHEMY AND SEDITION.” 
THERe are some words which, from constant juxtaposi- 
tion, become, “Tike to a double cherry,” joined in 
fraternal . an almost indissoluble union. The ‘above 
« par nobile fratrum” ‘are of. this. order :—as the song 
5ay8,;— 

m “ Like King Willian and his Queen, 

Hand in hand they’re always seen ;"— 
The tongae’ naturally proceeds to form the one word, 
immediately after having articulated the other: In more 
than one Sense they may be said to hunt in couples. 

But whence arisés this constant brotherhood{’—for, 
to people’ of plain yriderstandings, there does not’ appear 
to be any close @onnection between the’ ideas conveyed 
‘by these always-closely-connected words: Aman may 
be what the worthy re-echoers of this coupled-up phrase 
ware 4“ blasphemous,” and yet be strongly attached 

eee aaa’ nt {he may be what they regard as 
” and yet’ 


bé ardent and steady in his devo- 


ag Tt’ would require a ‘very extraordinary  attach- 
‘ment to the higkest doctrines’ of king-craft, to believe 


that Davin Hv me was seditious; and, on the other hand, 
the kepublican followers of Crowe can scarcely be 


accused of ‘lukeWarmness in relig ion. Whence then 


has atic thid ery of Blasphemy 2 and Sedition,” which 
has of late been yelped forth so constantly and so 
Tondly ? ‘and whiéh,-in the last month, has contributed 


to consign three’ individuals to prison.. We wish to say 


a few words, rst, to the knaves who have raised this 
cry; and secondly, tothe well-meaning, but gulled and 


blinded persons, who have contributed to its:extension. 


* Blasphemy and Sedition,” thén, “havé been co pled 
as the mM, ‘thé war-shout, of those who lati 


‘layishly “ the mysterious and sublimed union of Charch 


and State.” ’Thé two: words are now as inseparable as 
those of Damon and P- ; Romulus and Remus, 


Southey and Coleridge: Tt may at first seem - that 


‘Words, mere words—* godd worts! good cabbage,” as 


Sir Hugh has it—are‘ not ‘of that moment at which we 
Tate them. But, with a certain calibre of understanding, 
the continual reiteration of a phrase, though it be only 
reiteration, is of no light weight. “ Church and King” 
has stood the present establishment in good stead in 
times of danger, from the immemorial sound of the ex- 
Pression in the ears of 7 sheen ladies _ country gen- 
ane rae ed from. their 





fore, more. important. view of the . subject, « 


his side of. the question, and: then come you. 
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There are, we believe, many persons of real honesty 
and creditable understandings,. who have the idéa. of 
‘“ Church and State” so. inseparably interwoven in their 
minds, that the existence under their eyes of an instance 
of their disunion by no.means opens them. :to. the possi- 
bility. We are not alluding to the United States, where 
there is no established religion, but to an integraliand 
large part of our own empire, where; though the 
be established, by. law, it cannot at all be considered as 
united and identified with the State: —we. mean, Scotlands 
A clergyman of the Scottish Church might very legally 
write against the propagation of Episcopal doctrines : 
clergymen of that communion do, in fact, . often -sta- 
diously. bring forward their disavowal.of the King a8 
Head of the.,Church.. And no where,.we .will-assert, 
nostro. periculo, are the duties of a Christian pastor se 
perfectly discharged as in Scotland—no. where: are ‘ the 
clergy. more what, according to the prevepts lof;.the 
Founder of their religion, they ought to be-——no where 
are the people more pious.or more moral, ,- And’all this 
is without Creesus-like Bishops—withont large rectorial 
revenues—and above all, without “ the sublimed and 
mysterious union .of Church and State.” Scotland gives 
the lie to the assertion so repeatedly and so ertedioay 
made, that. with the Church the State mast fall also- 


the Chgrch. has fallen, but the State still remains, - 


' But; we come-to,a much more general 9 


‘there- 
that .aman.be what, is usually. wu by 
Cnn is, emai. that he be mat 


Peete ~ that wae ie ie 
g sublie his. opinions ? Phe po A eg 
ae the matter go, as frue policy. and 


usually do, together; and they seem to ug to. lan 
compass exceedingly small. Our maxim Pal © Truth 
mighty, and will ‘prevail, ” - Therefore, aes 
unlimited permission.to the. publication: of 

they are false, they will assuredly fall to. che ground 
if they are true, they deserve to be established. 

we,” say those warmly attached to Christianity, “ha 
we permit this man to treat as untrue the things which 

we hold most sacred; to convince, by. ‘Specious argu- 
ment, the ignorant and unwary of the falsity of our reli- 
gion,?”—Yes, permit him to do all he. can 
forward all the arguments which acuteness see 
of understanding, and extent of information, 
to do—permit him oS oe eee 


iy 






prove his statements to be false—his 


ea uns ee lst oso Pn 


you will confer more benefit on nthe open of. Pot sa 
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i. THE EXAMINER. 
a, view to. their removal, . With regapd to-the. first;— |. -Byt those who e prosecution, have yet ano- 


~d , neous 

We are inclined to belieye that many of the persons who | they argument. They ay that such is the perversity of 

errs and encourage thé prosecution“of these prodttc-* hitman ‘nature, that the pedple will read the bad books 
"> 

tives 











are actuated by good, though-very mistaken, mo- | with avidity, and leave the good ones untouched. 
| To put down arguments by the power of the law, | Whose fault is that? This is, however, a mere begging 
affords the strongest presumptiom that they are upan=' of the qnestion, and in itself false. Do they think men 
swerable by argument.  “ If,” it is naturally said, “ the | so stone-blind to their own interests, as lightly to cast 
fallacy of these positions could bé proved; surely their] away what regards their éternal salvation’—Do not 
qpponents would not. be so superlatively foolish as to | the people always shew the strongest disposition to hear 
crush them by other and extraneous’ means, thereby | both sides of every question, to give “‘a fair field and no 
acknowledging that the legitimate weapons of contro- | favour?’—And doés not the prevalence of’ Methodism 
yersy'are powerless against them.” ‘There is no an-| among the poorer classes at this moment, prove that 
swering this :—pxerting extrinsic power necessarily in- | (in spite even of persecution!) there is any thing but an 
¥olwes} a-eonsciousnéss of intrinsic weakness. If the | infidel spirit abroad ? Would-it not be better,. then, to 
Gause’were good, it would not be, at least ouglit not to | put some sense and morality into their hands, instead 
be, defended by such means. ‘The most powerful of all | of writings tending to heat their brains with the intoxi- 
its'is thus put itito the mouths of the attacking | cating and dram-like horrors of fanaticism ? 

patty, ‘atid, as tay be supposed, they are hot backward | But we now come to a point on which we think there 
i aging. it on occasion.  “ But,” gay the advocates of | are fewer well-meaning, but mistaken persons—where 
prosecution, “the evil’ doctrines are placed within the | the interests inyolyed are direct—the doubts fewer— 
reach’ of ally-and actiyely and widely disseminated. | and the good to be.effected more manifest, at least 
‘These-books are‘printed-in a cheap form, and soldat a | more immediate ;—we mean the question of the abuses 
fcifling rate; ‘whereas the works whith would serve as | of the Established Church,” The same general argu- 
antidotes are highpriced, from typégraphical luxury | ment applies here also. If there he no abuses, their 
‘and ‘costly copyright.” And why ate they so? “Why | non-existence will be much-more satisfactorily esta- 
should the doets of good’ be less active and more avari- | blished by fair refutation than by putting down all 
cious than the doers of evil? Why should those who | investigation on the subject. Crushing enquiry by the 
term these. writings moral poison, refuse their moral | strong hand of power, appente to us to be very much the 
antidote unless it be largely paid for?’ What! ‘will’the | same sort of thing, as if a strong man were to reply to 
clergy; who cry out against these things, refuse to devote | the arguments of a weak one by knocking bim down. 
some small ‘portion Of their leisure time, of which they | In this particular question, the interests inyolved in the 
‘have so much, to the rt of the religion of which | suppression of enquiry are, as we haye said, 60 pal- 
they are ministers, to the érishing of doéttines ‘which | pable, that that suppression amounts almost to an inyo- 
they consider dainnable and damning, unlessthey be. 
for it?.. Every one con with literature 
knows that itis the copyright which makes books expen- 
give; that paper and print, each as good as can at all 
he ‘desired, ‘may be had‘at a cost quite trivial. Why do 
not, then, some men Of talents atid learning answer the 
‘works which they now prosecut®; and disseminate these 
answers at a price witliin the reach of all?” If even the 
‘sums’ now expended in law proceedings were to be 
ted to this purpose, the advantage to the interests 
‘of \their cause would be immense. Why are not the 
‘ thousands ‘and ‘tens of thousands of tracts, now annually 
“circulated; devoted to strait-forward reasoning in answer 
'to the pamphlets of Mr. ©anx1Le, instead of being filled 
with ‘Whinifig nonsense about piety, and trumped-up 
‘falsehoods about sceptical death-beds? Surely the 
‘majority—the immense, rich, and powerful majority, 
~aré not likely to be overwhelmed by the literary efforts 
of @ poor, persecuted, denounced, and almost excommu- 
iicated few? In every possible respect the defenders 
‘Of the faith have the advantage : in numbers incompara- 
‘bly, in public opinion, in having ninety-nine hundredths 
the journals and periodical works in their favour. 
* With what decency can they complain of the “ insidious 
méans” ‘of their enemies, when themselves possess 
“every speciesof social and literary weapons, when 15,000 
‘elergymén”™ of ‘thé Established Chiureh alone) ‘are paid 
nd and extend the faith, and theo By 

8 
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Juntary admission of the-reality of the: abuses alleged. 
Abuses ought to be put down; and how are they to 
be put down, if the statement.of them is to be consi- 
dered. a libel, and punished as such?—No; free discus- 
sion would provoke reform, and this, of course, it is the 
interest of Churchmen to avoid;—so. they entrench 
themselves behind their own power and other people P 
prejudices, and raise the cry of “ Infidel!” and ee 
ist!” agains any person who is bold enought to say. t : 
our Church-Government might, and ought to, be 
ended. A 
We have said so much about “ blasphemy, that we 
have left ourselyes but little room for “ sedition; iat 
the same broad principle holds good here also. } P 
Government be what it ought to be, all attacks se 
it; can be easily and triumphantly answered,—if it ° 
not, it ought not to continue to exist. As @ ae 
known by its fruits, so is a Government-by te a 
You cannot persuade people who are well fed, that oe 
are starving; nor one who is in affluence and cas 
that he is poor; but neither will those who are ‘a! oe 
from hunger, believe that all is as it should be. oe 
cannot Convince a man whose daily and ag ae . 
fails to procure even bread for himself and his 1 4 Z 
who, if he do not actually die of want, pmes 10 Pre . 
wretehedness; and, what is worse, sees en c 
him in similar suffering ;—you canpat cariirs bjects 
man. that the State is well regulated, ae he ple 
duly. fostered as well as governed. were sous 
comfortable and contented, what are called a 
nt Re: ase, they 
writings would do no harm: in the reverse ¢ 
are patriotic and useful. 7 






# issued to the py FBS Baad tid sid, fio the 

“Quarto essay down to the little penny tract! 
oe on pat, that if the tracts alone were used for 
att oad om Sin oh atone pamphlets; that 



















cceeeen eee”, OF itwelt be ‘fifty times mor ent | "© We do not here go into the question of tm Ets . 
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Are there no books, then, which we would subject to 
the operation of the laws?——Yes, there are two kinds of 
productions which do evil that can in no other way be 
prevented or redressed :—works of indeceticy, ‘and libels 
on private character. 

It would surely be superflous to write a book to prove 
that Faublas is indecent, and the Memoires de Lauzun 
not over correct. The reader of such books is fully 
aware of that fact,.and with many it is the chief motive 
which attracts them to the work. The only remedy, 
therefore,*is to keep them out of reach; and this, as 
far a8 We can see, can be done only by legal supptes- 
sion. But even here, the cloven foot.peeps out; even 
in doing this, which we consider good, the “ prosecut- 
ing’ people manage to mix evil. They endeavour to 
stop the circulation of corrupting and indecent works 
among the poor, but they allow the rich to wallow in 
them unreservedly. That which is seized and confis- 
cated in the shape of a sixpenny pamphlet, flaunts 
unreproved in hotpress, gilding, and morocco, as if the 
propagation of indelicacy and loose morals were not 
equally bad among the exalted as the lowly. Let it 
not be said that we are those who are striving to create 
a'division between the different classes of society—to 
instil into the poor a belief that they are not fairly dealt 
with by the rich, It is those who punish severely in the 
one, what they permit to pass wholly unvisited in the 
other—who shew an invidious and iniquitous distinc- 
tion on every possible occasion—it is they who are sow- 
ing the seeds of discord, and fomenting heart-burnings 
and discontents among the poor—it is they who are 
doing this deed of evil, and verily they will have their 


checking discussion, truth is impeded and obscured ?— 
“The spirit of the age” is, however; so: rapidly ad- 
vancing and gaining power, that we think this dbéurd 
and most pernicious system caniiot continue very 
though propped up by the Assoéfation in Btidge-street 

and the Congress at Verona.—If theré weré afly meat 

of much prolonging its existence, it would be Knaves 1s 
shouting, and getting noodles to re-echo—* Blasphemy ha 
and Sedition!” 8B. ee 


PROSECUTIONS FOR BLASPHEMY. 


it 
TO SIR CHARLES ABBOTT, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE KING'S ibs 
Benen, &e¢. &c. | 
[Concluded from last week.] 
In no worse motive than a polemical temper,I would i } 
fain believe have originated the extraordinary proceedings in 
some late trials for blasphemy. A man is faltates for that 
offence. He endeavours to prove to the Jury that bis opimi 

are entirely innocent: but he is, stopped by the Judge, who, 
invading the. proyinee of the Jury, and without hearimg the 
accused, at once declares his opinions to be blasphemous; 
thus taking on himself to decide, without hearing what the 
Jury were especially called to hear and detérmine. If this 43 
law, I cannot conceive a more solema mockery of justice,. I 
the Jury be only to decide on the mere fagtrof paoeenns 
which in these cases was not even disputed, the unin 
expense of a trial might as well be spared. The only ce 
the accused can make, is a justification of his opinions. Bat 
this he is not allowed to do; the Judge has already decided on 
their guilt. 

_ Yet there is no case in which the Judgé is more called on 
to be of counsel for the accused, to allow Rim every freedom 
of discussion, to put the most favourable construction on what 
he says, than when he has to contend against an accusation of 
blasphemy. Men are apt to be led away by words. 
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teward. Yes; we would suppress immorality and inde- dog an ill name and hang him, is an old and truesaying; and 
cency wherever it is to be found;—on the contrary, | he who is accused of blasphemy, is, in the opinion of the 
those who haye assumed to themselves the title and the greater number, already convicted. Men will not be per- 
office of the Suppressors of Vice, think it loses its evil | suaded to follow a long course of reasoning, and it is not dif 





ficult to find passages even in the most writings 
may give offence to squeamish stomachs. The charge 
more dangerous, because like heresy or witchcraft, men 
of it by their passions and not by their reason. Few kr 
what is meant by blasphemy: they have only heard it 
something very wicked, and they hasten As condemn 





it perpetrated by the lordly and the rich;—the misdo- 
ings of those who serve as example to the community— 
whose influence spreads far, and whose conduct gives 
character to, the country—are the only errors which 
need no correction, the only vices which should not be | 
~eereeeed ay Faugh, how that stinks !” accused, that they may not be sus ce faa 
ith regard. to libel on private character, also, we | Daughty. opinions. accusation has therefore a | 
would continue legal ceaiionent An attack on a pub- been resorted to by knaves, when they wished to 0 ail those 
lic measure or a public man can receive public refuta- | ™ saa me vn foand ap Salt. by | age 
tlon—the facts are before the world, and it can judge has: ‘hacia re i aot wal bea : 
on the merits of the case. Society has’ nothing to do| Kin : and dhs riests and lawyers of his day hu 
the Saviour of the World to the lon a 
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with private weaknesses, even if the malignant charges 
be true; and if they are false, their refutation is neither 
.fa8y nor complete, since the slanderer may find as ready 
a belief as the slandered, when the public are necessa- 
Y ignorant of the circumstances, and can know 
nothing but from individual assertion. Besides, there 
‘re some slanders which can never be answered—some 
enumnies which are barbed, and cannot be. drawn 
ne Wound without tearing away the flesh with it. 
-: met Be ti eee one in having. the 
zed before the public gaze—it is so | 
Painful to ave to’ defend the ra character at all, | 
ibe: though the defence be fig ag every man | 
is have all protection. from. the mean and-malevo- 
- cnemy, who would wreak his ill-will in such’ a 
anner.- To punish such things we conceive to be the 
SY WAL OBCATRRE them, is oh suns c0e tithe 
ae with these two exceptions, all publications should 
i fortaryiuslinckled: That Discussion elicits: Truth, | 





































were going t6 Spain besides ‘the ‘Earl and ‘his sons. ‘For'this 
silly hi ot he ‘was found guilty of blasphemy: It was'con- 
tended that the King being the representative of God, and the 
Ambassador the representative of the King, to speak ill of the 
latter, was to be wanting in respect to God. Let us bear in 
mind that this strange reasoning was used notin a period of 
darkness, but in the time of Seldenand Coke and Bacon. By 
this example we may see how easy it is to construct with an 
ae of logic, a sophism which shall convict of blas- 
phemy every opposer of the Minister. 

If you have at heart the maintenance of religion, you do not 
seem to adopt the wisest means. - Men will hardly be brought 
to. believe, that in the favoured and ricketty bantling, who can 
only be kept alive by the dry nursing of Judges and Attorneys 
General, they see in.truth the first born and fairest daughter of 
Heaven, ey will not recognize her mild voice amidst .the 

roans of prisoners and the clanking of chains. The God of 
Siciet was indeed a jealous and a vengeful God, he gave his 
commandments amidst thunder and lightning, and all the war 
of elements. But the faith of Christ is love, and peace, and 
charity, and good-will to all men. He who took our sins on 
himself cannot be desirous of their punishment. If to the 
long and dreary catalogue of earthly crimes which the law 
chastises, are to be added imagined offences against Heaven, 
he has died in vain: his blood has purchased no ransom to 
man. It is a strange way of teaching Christianity, to act in 
opposition to ‘ifs’ spirit, to restore the abuses which Christ 
came to destroy. 
°° Af indeed, the support of Established Corruptions be the real 
object you have in view, permit me to open the page of his- 
tory for your perusal. The Judges in CharlesI. Reign were 
not less than any of their successors, convinced of the neces- 
sity of stemming the tide of public opinion. They were not 
less willing to'conforin their judgments to the wishes of thé 
Court. They were notless prodigal of whippings, and pil- 
lories, and prisons. But their zeal only hastened the crisis «it 
sought to.avert. ‘Their outrageous loyalty brought their Kmg 
to the: scaffold.’ Prynne, Burton, and Bartwick, whom an 
atrocious sentence had gree endre a Gomgeon, lined to see 

ir prison-doors broke open, and returned:to’ride'in triam 
cake tendon, amidst thes aeelamations of their fellow Citi- 
gens; whilst the Judge who condemned them, fled his coun- 
try in disguise, and died in infamy and exile. 
tee) é Lam,>my Lord, &c. 
Amicus Curiz. 


THE TIMES, THE DUKE DE BLACAS, AND 
eA MR. O’MEARA, 


published a Correspondence between 
“its, pease ne the French Duc 
. r. 














a, passage in Mr. O’Meara’s book. 
> Duke to declate publicly, that the 
yribed the Fiines to suppor ‘the ‘Heair bestia, 
that “ nothing was ever given or offered to 
by my Sanne On _this corre- 
O'Meara remarks as follows in the Chronicle :— 
at thre. ee i judge properly of this ogeur- 
our im . es a 
bi alien: “1 tole you bot that I found bis 
aiwong Blacas’ papers, on my retaro from Elba. 1 do not 
Se een te aaah his s, Me. Jobin W 
Aeapediately upon t : thi rt. Jobn Walter 
ean res So sara sere tale Woes 


that the Times and_ 
reat, although there were other ‘in Lenton, to the fet- 
ters of the names atte mevishowan'a saoleeren had | 


. im my by. anmevical. asterisks, which | 

not done. w hat ane reason let meask, if Mr. John 
"5 withers were unwrung,” that he immediately appropri- 

sted to bid paper the gailt of the tation? Whydid he alone 
of al) the crowd of Editors jn exclaim at once, ‘‘ Thou 
« not say “twas I that did it.” If he does not ansy rthis yes- 
tio, what are we to think? Of all the guests at Macbeth ble, 
non e bat the assassin beholds the ifurdered Ba ° Mr. “ein: 
net this aceasation, added tu: my uame dn! 














rwas paid 










THE EXAMINER 


ee ep et. at Lom mecondo 
ph fare said to have been among the slain. “Quesada Hi 


oarnal | take place on the 12th October. 


that hour to this, my most minute inquifiés have failed in “diseo 

vering Mr. John Walter. Coveréd, however, ad We finds hitnself 
to be, with what his own consciousness in the first instance attached 
to him, he now applies toM. Blacas, to declare that the one did 
not give, or the other receive the wages of corraption. Néw ler 
us fora moment take John Walter at his word, and suppose that 
the Times was the Journal meant, what: man Upon earth can ima- 
gine that old Blacas would return any other answer to Mr. Wal: 
ter’s application? ‘* Did you bribe me?” is the. question... « | did 
not, upon my honour,” is most assuredly the reply,’ which every 
briber in the world would make to the bribee. But let us see what 
the grand denial of M. Blacas came to. ‘* Nothing (says he) was 
ever given or offered to you by my intervention.” Very possible 

and still it is very possible that the receipt of the Editor of the 
guilty journal (be it what journat it may) might still have beep 
found in Blacas’ office. _Blacas does not say the Times never wag 
paid any money by. the Bourbons, to his knowledge, but that he 
never gave John Walter any. Blacas might not. have been the 
hand that acknowledged it, and still the Times might have been a 
paid journal, and indeed, Blacas himself, not even asserting that 
the Times was not paid, is what most men would call in the case, 
a negative pregnant. No man in London kaows better than John 
Walter to what a depiorable state fright may reduce a man, and if 
he wishes to do Blacas a real kindness, I would recontmend him to 
send him over an accurate model of bis present residence, the finest 
contrivance ever invented in case of danger. A kind of rabbit ha- 
bitation, with no less than three entrances, so that when even @ 
sound is heard at the one, the poor little animal can pop.ont at the 
other. Inorder, however that M. Blacas may know that | am in 
possession of even more information from Napoleon than the world 
has yet had, | just beg to ask him—Does he know of any persons 
having been sent to Elba in 1814; if so, upow what mission, and 
who sent, and who paid them? M. Blacas will understand me; 
and when he answers those interrogatories, which no doubt he will 
do, he may hear again from me. 


ee 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
¥, SPAIN. 
A Bayonne article contains intelligence that Quesada, the Tnsur- 


gent General, was completely beaten and bis corps destroyed, on 
~ 


the Pyrenees, and entered Bayonne an almost solitar 4 ve; 
und it was remarked that he went straight to the house of gers 
Auticbamp, the Commander-in-Chief of the Freuch Army of Ob- 
servation 

The following is the official account of the capture of Castel- 
follit, a strong-hold of the Rebels, garrisoned by 500. men: 

‘“‘ At Jast, after seven days’ siege, aud a very obstinate resistance, 
Castelfollit is, with all its forts, in the possession of the Consti- 
tutional troops. 7 Faancisco Espoz ¥ Mtxa. 
i Pua “ Head-quartérs, Heights of Castel follit, 

“ Oct. 24.3 o'clock a, M. 

The Rebels attempted to recover Castelfollit, ang in eamsequence 
a great battle was fought on the 26th ult. einen Dh les and 
Mina, at Tora, near Castelfollit, in which the former,was signally 
defeated. The number of the Army of t e Faith ig said to bave 
amounted to 5,000 men. The Barcelona Gazette states the battle 
to have cost Mina comparatively few men. . 4. ajyo0 5! 


BRAZIL. gill ba: 
Advices from Rio Janeiro announce the fact, that, 

Regent bas formally shaken off all dependence on Por 
Royal Highness went to visit the province of St. Paubs, 
the disposition of the people so strongly declared 
Prince took an oath to the Junta to mainte, 
Brazil; and set the example of tearing off th 
The Coronation of the Prince as 









FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, November 12. : 


BANKRUPTS. 
R. Stevens, Solbury, Bucks, dai 
Took's-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lame- © 
J. Fore areca, brewer. Solicitors, Messrs. Blackstock 
and Buace, Temple. glug. Iai dh apes 
J. Tobeenns Panitefrect, «maltster. Solicitor, Mr. Blakelock, 
jergeant's-inn, \Fleet-street. 8 Seth 0G Oe acta 
J. Greeny Rednalj,.Wooestetshire, maltster.’ * 
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Solicitor, Mr. ‘Aubrey, 
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J. Brooke eae 
and Bunce, Temple. BO LOT 10 
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in ate CH Jobber-——Solicitars;— Messrs. | Mr. Pacsr’s--Letter to-an Evening Paper having appeared in, 
ve | : pty zig another Evening Paper (the Tvavelier) the writer's object is‘ 
C, Baker, Romsey, Reernampnts pelsePer ere Solicitors, Messrs. obtained by eet themes eeahlicity pk Rea ie ‘athe Ke yy | 
Slade avd Joues, Jobu-s 4 PORES FOP: 5. ‘is If Verax would send us his name as a guarantee for the edifying 
T. Stubbs, Crawford-street, Montague-square, grocer, Solicitors, | “facts he relates, we could make notable use of them. ' 
Messrs. Collins and Waller, Spital-square. : 
Saturday, November 16. 
BANKRUPTS. 
T. Parker, jun-, Wood-street, Cheapside, hosier. Solicitors, 
Messrs. Swain and Co. Frederick’s-place, Old-jewry, 
M. Healey, Manchester, draper. Solicitors, Messrs. Adlington 
and Co. Bedford-row. 
M. C. Thompson, Kingston-upon-Hull, grocer. Solicitor, Mr. 
Taylor, Clement’s-inn. 
T. Lea, Liverpool, grocer. Solicitors, Messrs. Taylor and Roscoe, 
King’s-bench: walk. 
Ww. J. We Lindsey, Bath, silk-mercer. Solicitor, Mr. Makinson 
R. James, St. Martin’s, Stanford Baron, Northamptonshire, vete- 
rinary-surgeon. Solicitor, Mr. Rose, Gray’s-inn-square. 
W. Noakes, Old City Chambers, wine-mercbant. Solicitor, Mr. 
Wood, Richmoud-buildings, Soho. 
R. Kitchen and J. Amery, Liverpool, tailors. Solicitor, Mr. 
Lowe, Southampton-buildings. 
G. Cooper, Tutbury-mill, Tutbury, Staffordshire, miller. Solici- 
tor, Mr. Cookney, Castle-street, Holborn. 
R. Graham, Shorter’s-conrt, Throgmorton-street, stock-broker. 
Solicitors, Messrs. Gregson and Fonnereau, Angel-court. 
J.and W. Buckmaster, Old Bond-street, army-clothiers. Solici- 
tors, Messrs. Pullen and Son, Fore-street. 
B. Bellis, Liverpool, grocer. Solicitors, Messrs. Blackstock and 
Bunce, London. 
J. Thorley, Thorlton-row, Manchester, merchant. Solicitor, 
Mr. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 
W. Dodd, Orton, Westmorland, drover. Solicitor, Mr.Wilson, Fur- 
nival’s-inn. 
J. Smith, Liverpool, leather-cutter Solicitor, Mr. Norris, John- 
street, Bedford-row. 
J. Graham, Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, cotton-manufacturer 
Solicitor, Mr. Lawledge, Temple-chambers, F leet-street. 
D. Edwards, Gloucester, tea-dealer. Solicitors, Messrs. Stevens 
and Wood, Little St. Thomas Apostle. 
J. Manning, Clement’s-inu, money broker. Solicitor, Mr. Ander- 
ton, Quality-court, Chatcery-lane. 33 
C. R. Huxley, Newgate street, wholesale glover. Solicitors, 
Messrs. Watson and Son, Bouverie-street. 
W. Collins, Crawford-street, Marylebone, draper. Solicitors, 
Messrs. Sweet, Basinghall-street. 
J.T. Cooper, Worcester, draper. Solicitor, Mr. Beck, Devon- 
shire-street. 
Catherine Hays and W, H. Blunden, Oxford-street, linen-drapers. 
Solicitor, Mr, Jones, Sise-lane. 
J. Hirons Banbury, Oxfordshire, grocer. Solicitor, Mr. Hind- 
_warsh, Crescent, Jewin-street. 
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LONDON, Nov. 17. 
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Tue foreign news of the week consists of little else 
besides a multitude of political rumours connected with 
the supposed decisions or intentions of the Congress of 
Verona, As in most such cases, Rumour has been be- | 
forehand with possibility. Never was SHAKSPEARE'S ' 
description of that alarming power better exemplified. | 


1, from the Orient to the drooping West, (t 
Making the wind my posthorse, still unfold + 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth : 
Upon my tongtes continual slanders ride, 
The which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 


Before the sovereigns and their ministers had formally 
deliberated, perhaps before they knew their own minds, , 
their determination was noised throughout Europe. The 
panic at Paris was so great at the close of the last week, 
and the beginning of this, that it was actually credited 
there for some time, that a declaration of: war against 
Spain had arrived in that capital from Verona! A mo- 
ment’s reflection on the invariable slowness with which 
all bodies in the nature of a Congress act or determine, » 
and on the extreme and. notorious . difficulties of the 
Spanish question, was sufficient to satisfy every reason- . 
able man, that all this sort of report was premature and 
foundationless. It turns out to have been completely ’ 
so, as there had been no formal debates at Verona in 
time to have allowed the news to have reached Paris. 
As the real effect of this alarm has been confined to 
that unhappy race, the stock-jobbers, many naturally 
suppose it was a hoax got up with a view to. sinister 
interests in the funds. .The only circumstance which 
could reasonably give countenance to its belief was, the 
silence or studied mystery observed by the Bourbon 
Ministers and their demi-official journals; but we see 
at once a motive for this conduct in a wish to feel the 
pulse of the nation on so momentous a question. The 
English Government were prompt to contradict the 
rumours, and the Courier has put forth an official arti- 
cle with that object every night this week, couched in 
the most positive language. But it was not till Wed- 
nesday last, that the Journal des Debats, the understood | 
official organ of the leading party in the French Cabinet, , 
spcke out on the subject. In that paper, the report of 
an intention at Madrid to bring to trial the Princes of - 
the Blood (which had been made the justification of : 
interference) is contradicted; the impolicy and danger 
of war is strongly insisted’ on, feu though affection 
might imperatively command a Louys 7 

of a FerpinanpD; and it is unequil 


































Tae Fonns.—The Home Market has nearly recovered from the 
effect produced by the recent trickery, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing latest quotation. 

Three per Cents. Red. 813 New Four per Cents. 1023§ 

Four per Cents. 983 Consols for Account, 824 

? Consols ...... . 82§. 

Foreign Securities are generally looking up again, although it is 
not in the nature of things that they can rapidly recover from so 
considerable a depression. The most recent advices both from 
France and Spain are so conclusive against the apprehended war 

een the two countries, and at the same time so favourable to 
the Constitutional progress against the Army of the Faith, we con- 
ceive they will soon restore the confidence in Spanish Securities. 
Indeed, it was yesterday announced, that a list was forming for a 
new loan to Spain, at the head of which are Messrs. Reid, Irvin 
and Co.—Messrs. James Campbell and Co. and Sir John Lubboc 


























help suspecting, from the unnatural silence of the French Minis- 
ters, was an ultra scheme to y the feelings of the people and the 
Probable ope on French Credit. We trust they are satisfied, 
and hope that the rumoars of the liberal policy of Great Britain, 
ae tothis result, may have some foundation in fact. Yes-} 

oreign Securities were steady, but the Market was dall. | 










French 5 per, Cénts. 90f. | Prussiar ' 
Russian 6 pe, Cents. ; 
7 5 ) per C. 78. ‘1 Tk? 















thap all this rumour is, the progress of affairs in Spai 

itself; for, as we have seid throughout, the invasion of 
that country is not ati affair of will, but of ability, with 
the malignatt atid“ friglitehed despots. Tie insurrec- 
tioh of the marks ape Pi ves is being quelled as fast 
as the uncommon ‘di atkey of the districts tltey occupy 
wilt permit: Qursapa’s army has been entirely dis- 
persed, and himself compelled to’ fly to Bayonne, an 
almost solitary vagabond. Mina has taken Castel- 
fSit, 4 strong hold of the Rebels, and has beaten the 
Rebel Chieftain Exorxes in a pretty general action. 





4 se 





‘The power exercised by the King’s Bench on Thursday, of 
committing a defendant on account of obnoxious matter ad- 
dressed to the Court, is one of a very serious and alarming 
nature. We gre perfectly ready to concede, at the outset, 
that a power of committal is nec ty to protect the Court in 
extreme cases, a where a defendant might utter language 
personally insulting, or gross, or obscene. But this power, 
which is justly only a provision to prevent offences against 
ic decency, becomes very alarming when stretched, by a 

and arb construction, to suppréss the ufter- 

-Of opinions which the Judges may happen to think inju- 
TINS to-socivty, A Judge may choose to call that indecorous 
which a defendant thinks not only essential to his defence, 
bat true and moral. A man who utters abusive or beastly 
ip. public, wilfylly outrages public decency, and must 

be nly. put down, 4s the police. would suppress a nui- 

ein the street; but a person prosecuted for irreligious 

ngs has as much right to utter opinions which he thinks 
beneficial to society, as the Jadge himself has to declare his 
inions. If it. wete not so, where would this power stop? 

i Judges have different notions on various controver- 
sial apd opinions might be allowed by some which 
others, deem ipsa. Besides which, there is the 
npmaty of punishing a, man whom the Judges 

w may be sincere and virtuous in his m¢ 














fou aUhorrent to evel} principle of law and justice. 
ion abhorrent to every principle of law and justice. 
aliially told. indeed On these oceasions from the 

= pans gor is to put down abuse, and that 

calm discussion and reasoning are neyer interfered with; but 
this is @ mere sophistical pretext. What is generally called 
mere abyse, is a pamber of phrases picked out unfairly from 
Pies which are ally ho more than the summary por- 
tion | faye 







nt. Thus if a man éndeavours to prove the 

Christian Faith'to be what Tacitus called it, eritiabilis super= 
stitio—a liateful superstition, he unavoidably speaks of it in 
the course of his writing in some strong terms of similar mean- 
ing, by ‘and lawyers, “ we cannot sit here 
wistian Religion: we will listen to 
fair sober argument, but you must, not 
iani Sia itis part and parcel 
This sort reminds one 
nae the Gada affair, witen 
are ing about his magnani- 
Knight *s their mouth with “ No 
the world!” In the ease ‘of Mrs. 
» 25 far a8 we can judge from the 
aily papers. publish, ne argument 
bought fit. to interrupt, was a very sound 


dant aimed to sh 































° babe . i a re . 
tice of the prosecution? And could thing -be more pa 
thin to take exception to the bloene ~ blas eaty 
as if it was too shocking for “ ears polite?” Surely nothing 
not eveii the prosecutions themiselves, can betray a more it 
able or hypocritical weakess than this ridieilous ‘alarm i the 
utterance of a few violent terins against a ‘religion. The 
Judges reduce their practice to this absurdity,—that they will 
tolerate all discussion; however insidious and sophistical, byt 
that they will not suffer any violent or coarse expressions 
though experience and common sense must be alike Satishied, 
that merely abusiv epithets never did the least harm to an : 
but the utterers. If thése learned persons are to be RabeeeT, 
Christianity has nothing to fear from the arguments of Bacon. 
Hume, or Grson, but trembles at the hard werds that’ some 
irritated victim of persecution may apply to it. A pretty com- 
pliment truly these over-zealous personages pay-to ‘the taith 
they so- much stickle for! We could be ‘conterit simply to 
laugh dt such self-betrayals, if a poor woihan’s being sent to 
prison for her sincerity and courage, was not a mdre serious and 
scandalous matter. a 





On the occasion of SamurL Wanpinéton’s being had up 
for sentence, the Cuter-Jusvrice explained a Strange and 
alarming dogma that was attributed fo him of the Trial. A 
juror had asked hith, whether a denial of the divinity of Jésus 
Cunist was a libel? to which his Lordship ‘was reported to 
have answered in the affirmative, to the gréat consternation of 
the Uniranrans, who had thought themselves expressly pro- 
tected by the repeal.of certain penal acts on the subject, The 
Cuter Justice now says, that he stated it was a libel to deny 
the divinity of Jegus Cirisr in the terms used by ine defendant. 
This is but a sorry kind of explanation. A judge should be 
very precise in a country where his diéta become part of the 
law. But here isa manifest ambiguity, with the appearance 
of a ey If the simple denial of the divinity be 
illegal, why hot say so, and put people on their guard? If not, 
the offence must be in the opprobrions terms used, whether 
connected with sugh denial or not; and in that case the Judge's 
answer to the juror was a very vagud and unsatisfactory one. 


") We are-almost inclined te suspect a. disposition to be dark, 


and mysterious on this point—a reluctance to abandon .an 
offensive weapon, and yet an unwillingness. openly to outmge” 
the consciences of a large and respectable sect. - We the more 
fear this, from seeing, the anxiety of ‘the other judges, patti- 
cularly Mr. Justice Best, to make the public understand, that 
though the stauites had been repealed, which made ita libel 
to deny the divinity of Jesus Curis? the common or unwritten 
law remains as before. If this means anything, it means that 
the Unitarians have been tricked #y a grand farce of toletation, 
——that the Legislature has mocked them with the repeal of 
penal statutes, asf it meant to tolerate then, but left in» 
point-of fact as badly off as ever, exposed to) the painsyand | 
nalties of common law, whenevér a bigoted’ Arrrotwty- 
Desanét my chuse to strike at them with that eumbreus’and 
awful engine. Observe again; what 4 rt 
thie Legistatite and to the law, by this ‘sti 
wer, which Had been exprés given up B 
ate to the understanding of all the worldt, “* ane 
Before hé’ feceived séntetice; Mr. Wavoreoron? tela 
Court a valuble truth in illustration of the fh : 
cutions like these.— Phe whole impression of th 
he was : a; sold in a tw days, in ¢ Ls 
he. WV ance a fact before usa. At val 
i Daphen o te. 
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The Leeds Mercury, ‘after inserting a list 6f gentlemen 
of the first rank and consequence, with Lord Milton at 
their head, who have affixed their names to the requ 
sition to the Sheriff of Yorkshire, “ to call a meeting of 
the county of York, to take into consideration the present 
state of the Hotse of Commons, and the necéssity of a 
Reform thereof,”—strongly recommends thé adoptitn of 
thissplan to the other counties im England; in, order 
that it may at length be practically proved beyond 
cavil, that the large nidjority of freeholdérs; aswell as 
other classes, desire a Reform of the Parliament. 


e undérstand that Mr: Blaquiére had an interview, 
of Thursday, with Mr. creek on the subject of Mr. 
Bowting’s detention, when the Right Hon. the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs informed that gentleman, that upon 
Sir Charles Stuart's application to the French Govern- 
ment respecting Mr. Bowring, on Monday last, the reply 
was, @ definitive’ answer would be given in two days. 
We are itifofmed; that in the event of Mr. Bowring not 
being immediately liberated, or put upon his trial, it is 
his intention to petition his Majesty in Council, forth- 
with.— Courier of last night. 

The Diario do Governo (official paper at Lisbon) of 
the 30th Oct. has :the following article:—‘‘ We have 
certain authority for assuring our readers that the French 
Charge d’Affaires at this Court has received orders from 
his governinént to communicate to our Ministry, that 
France entértains no idea of invading Spain, and much 
less Portugal.. Our Charge d’Affaires in London has 
also been informed by Mr. Caniitig in the name of the 
British Government, that the rumour of an invasion of 
the Peninsula is absolutely false.” 

We cai staté with confidence, that by the accounts 
received on Thtirsday from Vienna, every thing was 
going on there in @ satisfactory way, and that not the 
slightest idea was entertained of any hostile interference 
on the part of France; or any other power in the affairs 
of Spain. The Congress will, however, sit longer than 
was at first expécted—it will not be up till about the 
end of this month. — Chronicle of yesterday. 

The Courier and the French Government Papers 
maintain, with the utmost impudence, that the punish- 
ment of the King of Spain or even the Princes, for coti- 
spiring against the Constitution, would be a just ground 
of war for Franee!—“ It is not long since,” the Chronicle 
well observes, “ that Kings used to afford their subjects 
an occasional spectacle of executions of their own Royal 
ofispring.. Wé may among other cases allude to those 
of Don Carlos and the son of the Czar Peter. Frede- 
rick’ of Prussia had a natrow escapé from the gallows, 
when Kat was éxeciited. We suppise it’is one of the 
privileges of Kings to put their own children to death ; 
but that they are above the reach of law and justice.” 

It. is currently reported. that Mr. F. Lamb has been 
offered and refused, the. Under-Secretatyship of State, 
under Mr, Canning.—Traveller. 

Mr, Jolin Walter’s application to the Duc dé Blacas, 
to say whether the latter bribed the former, is 4 very 
droll. proceeding, That a man suspected of being 
bribed could clear himself from the suspicion by getting 
the testimony of the man who is suspected of having 
bribed him, is an idea that would never have entered 
into the head of an ordinary person: it is only the 
"i leading Journalist of Europe” who could think of such 
a . 















Mr. Hunt’s Entry .1nto Lonpon.--On Monday 
last, Mr. Hunt, who Had arrived at Hounglow..the day 
preceding, left that town, in a chaise; for London.» He 
was affectionately greeted in the villages on the road, 
and as he neared the metropolis a miultitudé collected 
and accompanied him. At Knightsbridge the’ hérses 
were taken from the veliicle, and he was drawn to thé 
side of a barotiche and six, near Hyde-park Corer; 
Before he entered. the latter, an address of welcame 
was presented by the Committee formed to regulate the 
proceedings of the day, and Mr. Hunt addressed the 


asseinbled multitude :— . 

“ Fellow countrymen atid fellow countrywomen,—You see be- 
fore you a man who has jist estaped from prisda. ie 
Providence has enabled me; after two years aud six months” érut 
incatceration; to stand before you again in this metropdlis—the 
same mau in principle; the same man in mind; and; thanks be td 
heaven, the same man in constitution. ( Cheers.) . I hope’ f have 
doue nothing that] ought to be ashamed to do. (No, no.) | hope, by 
the blessing of God, to be enabled (with the advantage of a little 
experience) to pursue the same course as | have wlways done. i 
am glad to see you in sach numbers around me. 1 have aeither 
power nor wealth to draw ¢rowds about me——my wealth on my 
power are the love and regard of, my fellow rie ge | 
no purses to fling odt of my carriage windows, like some great 
personages travelling luxuriously on the continent—purses wra 
from the hearts and sinews of the labouring Ulissed Who sta 
before me. (Loud cheers.) We are told that we ate ald. 
With all my heart; lam not ashamed of the appellation. A radied) 
is an honest man—a man who wishes to possess and to énjoy the 
fruits of his labour; and at the same time.is determined to resist 
the attempt to take away from him any peptone of them, for the 

urpose of layishing it in the support of the lazy, the. idle, the 
indolent, the profligate, and the corrupt. (Cheecs,) . Those who 
degignate the radicals as turbulent and violent, "i t do so f; 
improper motives You will hardly think it possible, ne 
I was at Houiislow I have received anonymous letters, as 1 
avéustoitied to do. F understand, by one, that 1 dm to be put | 
death to-day. (Shouts of laughter.) A man can die’ bat once 
and; in the discharge of mg duty, I trust I shall éver be 
to meet death with calmness and cheerfalness.” ( Repeated ; 4) 


A procession was theh formed by the Sawyers’ bé fit 
society with, batitiets atid iitisic, some person # e. 
back, Mr. Hunt in his barouche, dressed in, hi id 
cloak and a white hat, and some other, whieh 
followed, containing Reformers, both male and fefnate. 
It passed throngh Piccadilly and the principal tre 
accompanied by a prodigious concourse of peoplé, Whos 
shouts and cheers were extremely | it ts tig]- 
astic, At the Royal Exchiangé somié potions hissed, 
but the attempt aay thebad 2 
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On Friday se’nnight; Mr. T. Thacker Saxton; Book- 
seller, of Bolton, was apprehended at that place, on 
a charge of exciting a breach of the peace. On the 
following day lie wad brought to the New Bailey, at 
Manchester, and Son oa was: admitted to bail, on 
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~Erratom.—lIn an article on “the Navy” in our last, 
it was stated, that a table we gave of the proportion of 
officers and seamen voted by Parliament in certain years, 
“ didnot include those on half-pay or retired.” This is a 
mistake—it includes both; but the circumstance does 
notat allaffect our argument,—the proportionate increase 
of officers as compared with men, being precisely the 
same, taken either way. : 

ea 


THEATRICAL EXAMINER. 


i Covent-GarpDEn. 

We trust that we have at length to congratulate this 
theatre and the town on the acquirement of an actress of 
decided genius in the higher walk of tragedy. Thursday eve- 
ning introduced. to a London audience a young lady of the 
name of Kexry, from the Dublin theatre, in the character of 
Juliet; whose début has been singularly impressive and success- 
ful. The obligations of Miss Krtty to nature for personal 
advantages, are by no means of the first order; her person, 
for ‘instance, ‘is possibly of the lower middling size, although 
easy and graceful; and her countenance intelligent, without 
any of that particular or marked expression, which is usually 
looked for in tragedy. - Possessing, however, little or no supe- 
riority in these respects, with a fine voice and excellent articula- 
tion, she exhibited the far higher gifts of original conception, 
vigorous imaginatiok, and exceeding depth of feeling. Miss 
Keuty had not:been on the stage five minutes, before we 
discovered | that her Julict would be her own. We need not 
inform our readers how traditionally, if we may so express 
ourselves, ‘the love-sick daughter of Capulet, is performed by 
the generality of young ladies who chuse it for a first appear- 
ance.’ They almost universally make her act love rather than 
feel it’; shew herself anything but the young and impas- 
sioned being, who yields to a first and ineffaceable impression 
with the whole of her innocent soul. Mr. Hazurrr, in his 
“ Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays,” has.admirably put down 
Wen criticism on the amatory hyperbole in Romeo and | 

, A sudden occupation of her tender and ingenuous 

mind by an all-engrossing sentiment, in the joyous spring of 
youth, when the spirit drinks deep, because unreflectingly, 
and yields to-an emotion which it feels delightful, without 
ge eae is ae cree by SHaksPeare, 

t seldom or ever perfirmed in his , “1: 
the -banquet and tileony chilies: Arion in me me oer but no ability can do much for such B COANE Of pear 
truth; and her ‘performance exhibited all the advantage of Alicia we wish to say as little as possible 5 1t sald ather wait 
the conviction. é latter, in particular, exhibited a beautiful | VUT@ble character for a debuipnte ; a Tethie ur uivocally 
picture of the ardent simplicity of youthful passion, now and | * secrhte appreyance: 5 TOt sean Yr iid : h + admirably 
then making a feminine struggle against a torrent of new and goed, end, ‘with dee diserimineen, yer believe well known; 
resistless emotion ;, but rapidly yielding to it with impassioned The, Hastings of Mr. C, Ramps lb 00 iat ended_to the 
delight... Miss Kerry was the evident creation of Suax- | 2°t 8° the Gloster of Mr. Yates, whose ya te noisy Deities 
SPEARE, not the traditional Miss Juliet Capulet of the boarding | 04s in thunder, and diffused amon Re SNe eect. 
school, who is in love because she has heard that it is usual | UnSpeakable delight. Seriously, Mr. ho bor bast of. Rowe 
for young ladies to be so at least once or twice in their lives. | ™inately loud and ranting, even for the Sey cain by this 
We think we never witnessed a more beautiful specimen of and marred some very respectable conception a g 
dumb shew than the manner in which Miss Key received the 


avoidable fault alone. We trust thjs error will be pment 
most emphatic of the protestations of Romeo, It was a motion Wednesday night restored Mr. Macreapy to the town, 
-which depicturetl maiden modesty ovérwhelmed with a de- | never was an old Lavourite more cordially received. Dieta ws 
lightful conviction, and extatically yet tremulously yielding to | the character selected for his reappearance; and mr 
the vebemence of a passion as predominant as her own ;—a | consider that there are parts better adapted to this gentleman ai 
ey DY the way, which is possibly the beau ideal of amatory | powers, yet, taken as a whole, his performance was an . 
man, but which he himself scares out of existence by the | rable and masterly piece of acting, nordo we envy that man * ee 
his head or his heart, who could witness it without feeling slier 
self affected by emotions of no common nature. 48 oo, 
scenes of the play he was not indeed so effective as ee 2 
sometimes seen him ; and the subdued energy with. i 
delivered the celebrated speech in the council-scene, ui 
doubtless by many, who are partial to * Ey neat «might 
| counted too tame. But whatever difference of op oe The 
| prevail here, there could be one ’as the play proceeded. 
| gradual from foridness to’ ‘cpa 
oj and d and. from doubt to ee 
ven Aye 


out of the question. « This.:mental, courage is ohek 
and when the mens divinior exists, almost en 
phant.. The chamber scene, with the fine passage of fearfal 
imagination, in relation to the waking in. the. sepulchre, way 
also very forcibly delivered, as well the revival; when ‘Romep 
breaks open the tomb. Mr.C. Kemaiz, we firmly believe, hag 
been the ideal Romeo of half. the imaginary Juliets. who have 
attended the theatres within the last fifteen’ years or. there. 
abouts; and never.did he perform it better) than on Thursday 
night, It is well observed in the New Monthly Magazine, 
that he was born to embody romance. . We saw in him the 
Italian Noble of the middle ages, magnificent, chivalric, and 
impassioned. As a manager—as an actor—as a man, he 
must have felt the fervor of his Juliet ; and.we have no doubt 
did so. Be this as it may, we never saw him to more adyan- 
tage. 

This tragedy has been got up with considerable expence ; 
the scenery is beautiful, especially the garden scene. The 
banquet is also very gay and superb. The Mercutio of Jones 
was spirited and vivacious, and fold; and as to the Nurse of 
Mrs. Davenport, we know of noother. To conclude, we 
trust that Covent-Garden Theatre has made ‘an acquisition, 
which will stem the overpowering effect of novelty in its rivat. 
Miss Ketty cannot but bea prize, were she even to disappoint 
the expectations ‘created by her Juliet. We have had too 
rauch experience of first appearances, not to be able to distin- 
guish between heartfelt and spontaneous approbation, and the 
courtesy of friendship, or mere indifference. The plaudits on 
Thursday night were in all respects heartfelt and unequi- 
vocal; and in announcing the tragedy at once for two suc- 
ceeding representations, the Management: evidently felt it so. 
A first appearance is certainly not absolutely decisive ; but it 
is very indicative ; we can imagine Miss Ketty to be some- 
what less that we now suppose ; but by noeffort of imagination 
can we reduce her to the ranks. This young lady is, we un- 
derstand, the daughter of Captain Keivy; one of the many 
gentlemen of the same military rank, now on half-pay. We 
hear too, that she is one of a numerous family. 


On‘Monday evening we attended the representation of Jane 
Shore, in order to witness Miss Lacky in the heroine, and 2 
Mrs. Jones, we believe, in Alicia. We have a profound hor- 
ror of this play under all circumstances; and cannot see why 
so tumid and unnatural a piece of fiction should annoy us in 
our critical avocation at this time of day. The performance 
of Miss Lacey exhibited evident talent and discrimination ; 


nerous advantage which he is too prone to take of it. We 
have heard one or two observations, that Miss Keity was 
somewhat too aeive in this scene; but we entreat her not to 
listen to the ¢gitics who say so: she would only mar her own 
| t ahomet will 
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even by the sudden transition, when, with all the desperation 
of a drowning man catching at a straw to save himself, he 
rushes on his insidious deceiver and insists on receiving abso- 
lute proof 6f the truth of his insinuations. His acting in this 
scene drew peals of applause from all parts of the house. His 
first interview with mona after the “ poison had been 

ured into his ears,” and the momentary relapse into tender- 
ness, when on beholding her he exclaims, “I'll not believe it,” 
-was also very finely given; but if we were to particularize 
any part of the performance as more especially worthy of 
notice, we should undoubtedly select the last scene. From 
the first moment when he enters the bedchamber, to the time 
when, after having stabbed himself, he falls dead in his attempt 
to reach the bed on which the body of his murdered wife is 
laid, all merits unqualified praise. One circumstance, by the 
bye, is here introduced into the bye-play, or business, as it is 
technically termed, of the part, which though he gets no war- 
rant for it from any text that we have ever met with, yet is 
attended with a good effect; and serves to rescue SHak- 
spraRE from the absurdity objected to him by Vottarre and 
others, of letting Desdemona, after her suffocation, recover so 
far as to utter two or three sentences, and then expire—a thing 
not in rerum: naturd, as these learned Thebans have it. Mr. 
Macready, on the contrary, on hearing Emilia’s alarm at the 
door, while he exclaims, “ What not yet dead ?—I would not 
have thee linger,” instead of once more cramming the pillow 
down the throat of his unfortunate victim, has recourse to two 
blows of asmall poignard, the effectual use of which is very 
compatible wiih the temporary resuscitation above mentioned. 
It may indeed be objected, that Othello has previously declared 
that he will mot “ scar that whiter skin of hers than snow,” but 
then necessity we know has no law, and a change of resolu- 
tion at such a time and from such a motive, is really much 
more excusable, and probable withal, than some other of 
“his Moorship’s” actions. With regard to the rest of the per- 
formers, it is but fair to.say, that Miss Foore’s personification 
of * the gentle Desdemona” was by far the best effort we have 
ever witnessed of that young lady in tragedy. The excellence 
of Caartes Kemawe’s Cassio is too well known to need our 
mention. It seems.no doubt singular to give an account of 
the performance of Othello, and to take no notice of Iago; but 
we have a liking for Yares; in some parts he is a good actor, 
and therefore transeat cum ceteris. The house was by no means 
80 full @ one as we wished and expected to have seen. 


Drury-Lave. 

On Monday evening Mr. Kean made his first appearance 
for the season to a house crowded to the roof, and was received 
with the mst enthusiastic applause. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on his performance of Richard, after observing, that with 
the €xception of an occasional appearance of fatigue, the result 
we suppose of recent travelling, he displayed all his wonted 
power. At the close of the play, some injudicious admirers 
called’ for him to come forward, @ la mode de Paris, but he 
very properly refused to attend to a summons which the more 
rational part of the audience forbore to countenance. We 
never witnessed the effect of good houses more forcibly’ than 
at present at Drury-lane; but such being the case, we think it 
monstrous that the audience should be disturbed by overfilling 
the galleries, Some of the finest parts of the performance were 
quite marred by gallery uproar. The Proprietor should abate 
a nuisance so disgusting to good company. | 

On Tuesday, we learn that the Provoked Husband was per- 
formed at this theatre with considerable effect, and it could 
scarcely be. otherwise,—Mrs. Davison being Townly, 
and Dowrow and Munpen, Sir Francis Wronghead and John 


Moody. "The 
be tie Lord Fmt of ELiiston seems to have made a less 
muPression. To say the trath, it is not in his line of re 


The house, as usual, was crowded. 
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Grace of Mrs, West is also highly praised ; 
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sincere respect for the qualities and consideration 
of woman, which forms an inseparable part of the manners of a 
man of real gallantry, and is shewn on every occasion and toe 
representative of the sex. “I shall believe (says. Exia). that.this 
principle actuates our conduct, when! can forget, that in the nine. 
teenth century of the era from which we date our civility, we are 
but jast beginning to leave off the very frequent practice of whip- 
ping females in public, in common with the coarsest male offenders, 
—I shall believe it to be influential, when | can shut my eyes to 
the fact, that in England women are still occasionally—hanged.-. 
I shall believe in it when actresses are no longer subject to he hissed 
off a stage by gentlemen.—I shall believe in it, when Dorimant 
hands a fish-wife across the kennel; or assists. the apple-woman 
to pick up her wandering fruit, which some unlucky dray has just 
dissipated —I shall believe in it, when the Dorimants in hyumbler 
life, who would be thought in their way notable adepts in this 
refinement, shall act upon it in places where they are not kuown, 
or think themselves not observed—when I shall see the traveller 
for seme rich tradesman part with his admired box-coat, to spread 
it over the defenceless shoulders of the poor woman, who is ing 
to her parish on the roof of the same stage-coach wich ain, 
drenched in the rain—when | shall no longer see a woman stand. 
ing up in the pit of a London theatre, till she is sick and faintwwith 
the exertion, with men about her, seated at their ease, avd jeering 
at her distress; till one, that seems to have more manners or cone 
science than the rest, significantly declares “ she should be wel- 
come to his seat, if she were alittle younger and handsomer.” 
Place this dapper warehouseman, or that rider, in a circle of their 
own female acquaintance, and you shall confess you have not seen 
a politer-bred man in Lothbury —Lastly, I shall begin to believe 
that there is some such princple, influencing our conduct, whep 
more than one half of the drudgery and coarse servitude of the 
world shall cease to be performed by women.+-Until that day 
comes, I shall never believe this boasted point to be anything more 
than a conventional fiction; a pageant got »p hetween the sexes, 
in acertain rank, and at a certain time of life, iu which both fad 
their account equally —I shall be even disposed to rank it among 
the salutary fictions of life, when in polite circles J shall see the 
same attentions paid to age as to youth, to homely features as te 
handsome, to coarse complexions as to clear-—to the woman as she 
is @ woman, not as slie is a beauty, a fortune, or a title.—I shall 
believe it to be something more than a name, when a well-dressed 
gentleman in a well-dressed company can advert to thé topic of 
female old age without exciting, and intending to _ a sneer: 
—when the phrases “ antiquated virginity,” ands a'one has 
“ overstaid her market,” pronounced in good company, shall raisé 
immediate offence in man, or woman, that shall hear them spoken, 
—Joseph Paice, of Bread-street-hill, merchant, and one of the 
Directors of the South Sea Company—the same to whom Edwards, 
the Shakspeare commentator, has addressed a fine sonnet—was 
the only pattern of consistent gallantry | have met with. He 
took me under his shelter at an early age, and bestowed some 
pains wpon me. I owe to his precepts and example whatever there 
is of the man of business (and that is not much) in my composition. 
It was not his fanit that I did not profit more. Though bred a 
Presbyterian, and bronght up a merchaut, he was the finest gen- 
tieman of his time. He bad not one system of attention to females 
in the drawing-room, and another in the shop, or at the stall. ‘1 
do not mean that he made no distinction. But he never lost sight 
of sex, or overlooked it in the casualties of a disadvantageous situ- 
ation. ‘I have seen him stand bare-headed—smile if, — . 
to a poor servant girl, while she has been aes hia the way 
to some street—in such a posture of unforced civility, as neither to 
embarrass her in the acceptance, nor himself in the offer, of ‘it. 
He was no dangler, in the common acceptation of the word; after 
women: but he reverenced and ae in every form in which it 
came before him, womanhood. 1 have seen him—nay, sinile not 
tenderly escorting a market-woman, whom he had encountered 

a shower, exalting bis umbrella over her poor basket of fruit, i 
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it might receive no damage, with as much carefulness as if she by 
been a Countess. To - reverend err Female Pld he w 
ield the wall (t h it were to an ancient beggar-womat) ' with 
a see haente, cap afford to show our dan oan 
was the Preux Chevalier of Age ; the Sir Calidore,: or Sir Evista 
to those who have no Calidores or T to defend . them. » 
Roses, that had long faded thenee, still bloomed for him in those 
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Ab d sols ihe blaze of. fire from three or more cones, is described 
as being awt ly grand, and the roaring of the mountain was tre- 
mendous- , 4 he lava set fire to and consumed a forest at Trebase. 
The people of, all the towns adjacent were in the utmost consterna- 
tion, aud universally fled their habitations, taking their most vala- 
able goods. At Naples itself, on the 25th, though the fire seemed 
spents ¥ tsuch was the state of the atmosphere in consequence of 
the wind blowing the ashes from Vesuvius, that it was dark at mid- 
diy, and umbrellas, were absolutely necessary. 


Carsouic Craims.—The following quotation, says a Corres- 
pondent, from the speech of the late Emperor Napoleon, addressed 
to the Consistery,of the. Protestant Church of France on the 9th 
August, 1807, may be pleasing to such of your readers as know 
the difference between al/ Irish and German dowlas:—* | accept 
the blessing and the congratulation of the consistory. You owe me 
no obligation ; I wish not men to think themselves indebted to me, 
because | have been merely just. Couscience is not within the 
jurisdiction of human laws. I guarantee to you, for myself and 
my successors, not oily the intendance, but also the perfect free 
dom and inviolability of your worship. The Protestants have 
always proved. themselves to be good citizens, and faithful subjects 
of the law. Though.1 do not profess their religion, tell them | 
plage them in the circle of my best friends "—J.5, 


— SS a 


JULIA VERNON. 
[From Traditional Tales, by Alian Cunningham, ] 
Ir is sweet to meet with the one we love 
When the night is nigh the hoarest; 
It is sweet to bend the bow as she bids, 
On the proud deer of the forest. 


One fair dame loves the cittern’s sonnd, 
When the words of love are winging ; 

But my fair one’s musie’s the outlaw’s horn, . 
And his bowstring sharply singing. 

She waves ber hand—her little white hand,— 
Tis a spell to each who sees her ; 

One glance of her eye, and | snatch my bow, 
And let fly my shafts to please her. 


I bring the lark from the morning cloud, 
When its song is at the sweetest;- 

I stay the deer upon Chetswortlf lea, 
When its flight is at the fleetest. 


There’s.magic in the wave of her hand, 
And her dark eye rains those glances 
Which fill the best and the wisest hearts, 
With Love's sweet influences. 
HMér locks ate brown,—bright berry bréwn,— 
O’er her temples white descending ; 
Aud her neck is liké the neck of the swan, 
As her way through heaven she’s wending. 


How I have won my way to her heart, 
Is past all men’s discernin’ ; 


For she is lofty end 1 am low 
"My lotely j vila VERNON ! 


LAW. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 
oe Thursday, November 7. 
EX-PARTE FELLOWES IN THE MATTER OF THE BARL OF 
PORTSMOUTH—-AN ALLEGED LUNATIC. 

This was the Petition of Henry Arthur Wallop Fellowes, Lord 
Portssmonth’s nephew, praying that.a.writ of de /unatico inguirendo 
‘hould issue. * It stated, that from. his birth bis Lordship had beea 
*xtremely weak both in bis bodily and mental capacities, and wes 
now @ person of such an unsound mind as to be incapable of 
rhe his affairs. 5 Dello sally : 

$ ATTORNeY-GeneRaL stated, that many years ago Lord 
Portsmouth matried enor, the sister of Lord Grantley, who had 
his ¢ set yA ! Specter, sis occurrence, bis Lordship left 
hia acl: with ‘os London, apd married again soon after 
arrival, without the. kesak leatipeaion to. his friends.. He called, 
ued Lordship oo pe aliarnats senitrvaten to a deed nate 
. 5 : Yee 1? Came, i Ms ‘ 
“*qtainted. him. w ihe, ee 1+ had to - 
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near Hammersmith, where that nobleman appears to have. been 
treated as an incapable person. Shortly after this period, a gen- 
tlemap, named Alder, was introduced into the family by Mr. Haa~ ; 
son, a8 a medical man, and from that period up te July last, he uo 
continued a perpetual inurate in the family. This oan ia f 
the eyes of the domestics and others, was introduced rather as a 
guardian or keeper over the person of Lord Portsmouth thae with 
any other intention, excepting the crimival intentions which, in 
the course of this discussion, it might appear ber Ladyship bad in 
view. There would be several affidavits with respect to the alleged 
lanatic’s treatment while the family resided at Fairlawn, from 
which it would appear that his usage—-not only by Lady Ports- i 
mouth, but by Alder and her Ladysbip’s sister—had been the most 
ignominious and cruel; that if he happened to offend any of them i 
they chastised him like a child, and the most diswal cries an | 
screams terrified and shocked the whole neighbourhood. On one 
occasion judeed his Lordship had been so exasperated, that he 
applied to Sir Richard Birnie for a wa:ant to apprehend. the per- 
sous of bis persecutors. Mr. Attorney then proceeded with evidence 
in support of his case. The first affidavit was that of James Capey, 
a butler, who had been with the Earl in that capacity up to sit. 
He stated, that on his admission into the family be was struck with 
the extraordinaryconduct of his master, who used constantly to diver$. 
himself by committing acts of cruelty on deponeut, such as pineb- 
ing and kicking him violently, and without provocation,, He 
stated that he was ordered hy Lady Portsmouth to chastise her 
Lord when his conduct required it; which he did with a whip or 
cane, but without injury; that be had frequently seea her whip 
him when dressed, nadressed, and often when in. bed; for which. 
purpose she kept a horsewhip in her chamber. _ He next proceeded 
to the evidence of Mr. Broomfield, residing near giflawn-house, 
He deposed, that he frequently heard Lord P. call ont murder, and , 
utter other cries of distress, as though il-used. Ameng other cir- 
cumstances the deponent related the following :aethat one dey while 
walking with his wife oa the commou adjacent to their dwelling, 
he observed Lord and Lady Portsmouth, with a friend also, taking 
the air. Suspecting who they were, he was induced to notice 
them, wheb he saw them all suddenly hurry away towards the 
front: gate, and, apprehensive that something amiss was about to 
take place, he followed, and watched them up to the gate, which 
they eptered aod fastened after them; he instagtly afterward 
heard Lord P. ery ont violently “ Murder!” The affidavit of ; 
Monk, a gardener, spoke to transactions whieh occurred at the end 
of 1816. On one eccasion he saw his Lady strike. the Earl a-vio- 
lent blow on the face, on which he cried out, when Mr Alder took 
a horsewhip from her Ladyship, and applied it to his Lordship uutil 
he exclaimed * Murder!” when he pushed him-down a flight of 
stone steps with such violence that deponent considered it was a 
mercy that he had not broken his back; he was, ho» ever, shock. 
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ingly hurt; they then unconcernedly walked away, leaving witness | A 
to pick the gravel out of the open wounds of his Lordship. Orders Ne 
were given to Jeponent to lock the gate to prevent his master from tt 


getting away, .When left by bimself his master exclaimed against. 
such treatment, and endeavoured to wake bis eseape, which being | | 
foiled ing he ran about like a madman, This witness also spoke to. 
his trifling amusemenis, such as ringing bells, singing when 
funerals passed, and carrying dung to his grounds, Richard 
Jones, bailiff, stated that his ae was continnally talking ft 
about funerals, which he called “ black jobs;”’ that he used to. 

hold conversations with the servants, and the like. Other facts. 
were stated in these affidavits, which it was his (ihe Atlorneys 
General's) painful duty to allude to. Mr. Alder, whom he udw. 
understood ae to the profession of the law, was istiadioah 
into this family under the mask of a medical man, and on bein 
admitted, he almost as soon acquired an ascendancy over Lord P, i 
and an intercourse was spoken to as having taken betweem 
that gentlemanfand Lady P. At all parties this person was her 
friend and companion, the husband being sedulously kept a 











Towards the close of last year her ysbip went to S " 
accompanied the Earl, ie sister, Mr. Norton 1 
joined shortly after by Mr, Alder.—The exact period when, 
took place—(the nepigs of November) it would not be unjnma’ 
portant to bear in mind. Qn 
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she hoped be wonld not by his conduct alarm her. other bodigery, 
During the first few days, while in her honse, they used to have 
d t's child.to play with, ontil the arrival of Alder; after 
which her Ladyship suddenly became nervous and sensitive, so as 
tobe distarbed by the least noise. Alder wished to have a pass- 
key to let himself into the house at night; but this was refused, 
Mrs. Evans offering that one of her servants should sit up if his 
own refased. This witness deposed, that there seemed to her to 
exist the most improper familiarity, not only between Alder and 
the Countess, bat also between him and her sister. Dr. Hamilton 
afterwards visited her Ladyship, and Mrs. Evans here mentioned 
a vircumsjance, after the Doctor had gone away one day, of a 
great confusion happening in Lady Portsmouth’s chamber, and ber 
being mysteriously pushed out of it. The familiar conduct of 
Alder attracted the notice of every body, even of the fish-women, 
and deponent was ultimately so disgusted, that she peremptorily 
insisted on the family leaving the house, and refused to let them 
sleep another night under her roof They quitted her, and her 
servant traced them to the Union hotel, kept by M‘Gregor, in 
St. Andrew’s-square. His affidavit stated, that in the middle of 
November last a party came to his house, consisting of the Conn- 
tess of Portsmouth and her sister, the Earl, Mr. Hanson, and Mr. 
Alder; they applied to him for apartments. Deponent regretted 
that be could only accommodate them with the attics, his house 
at that time being quite fall; he waited upon them himself, con- 
trary to his usual custom; he at first mistook Alder for Lord 
Portsmouth, conceiving that no other person than her lord could 
be on stich an intimate footing. M‘Gregor then deposed to a 
transaction which had taken place between the parties alluded to, 
which the Court was in possession of The deponent then stated, 
that ia consequence of this condict, he was so disgusted, espe- 
cially after hearing that they had been obliged to quit the lodgings 
of Mrs. Evans for a similar reason, that he insisted the whole party 
should leave his house. He was the more anxious to get rid of 
them from the representation of a lady, who had observed that 
improper access was had by this gentleman into the Countess’s 
room. They wonld be next found in the house of a Mrs Sander- 
land, who kept a private hotel ; she stated, that on the 30th Nov. 
the Countess, her sister, and a gentleman (Mr Alder) whom she 
at that time understéod to be Lord Portsmouth, called on her. 
Perceiving they were likely to engage the houge, she asked how 
long they should require it? Alder replied (looking significantly 
at her eae and the young lady) “ Perhaps nine months.” 
Mr. Attorney observed, that no one conld for a moment doubt 
tliat this observation was intended to apply to her Ladyship’s par- 
ticular situation ; and coming from the mouth of that gentleman, 
it was direct evidence of one of two things—either that at that 

eriod there bad subsisted a criminal connexion—for it was exactly 
nine months before the period at which her Ladyship was confined, 
namely in arte that such an improper familiarity existed, 
as had induced her to impart to him her secret. Mrs. Sunderland 
went on to state, that she did not approve ofthe indelicacy of this 
insinuation, which was more than once repeated; and understand- 
ing that they had behaved ill at Mrs. Evans’s and M‘Gregor’s, 
she refused to have anything further to do with them. ‘The day 
after, however, M‘Gregor begged as a favour that she would 
receive them, which she agreed to do fora week, binding them 
to leave in that time by a written agreement. Nothing materially 
occurred up to the Monday after, on which day deponent was 
alarmed by cries proceeding from the room of Lord P. when a 
short time aflerwards a footman went down stairs with vinegar to 
wari for his master's bruises. On the Sunday following, under- 
standing the family were all at charch with the exception of Lady 
Portsmoath, and wishing to speak to her Ladyship, deponent went 
to the drawing-room. Her affidavit here detailed facts which Mr. 


Attorney would pass by, as the Court was already in possession of 


them. In consequence of what she had observed, she became 
ehtlebiely desirous of being quit of them, being alarmed for the 
reputation of her house. On quitting, they were unable to pay 
her detiatid, and she detainéd a portmanteau and bag, to redeem 
which the whole company were obliged to club their money to- 


her. They then went to a private honse in King-street, but 


the chain of evidence was here at an end. About this period ru- 
mours teathed the Hon. Newton Fellowes, relative to the treat- 
“ment of his brother, and of the state‘of captivity in which he was 
Weld at Edinburgh ; but being uncertain of ‘the truth of these 
Stements, he at first felt it diffeult to decide npon what course to 
ue. Mr. Skirrow, a member of the bar, who hind been applied 
the purpose of ‘a ng matters in ‘suits whieh had. Ices 
tween Mr. H “and the Hon) Newton Félowes: 
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luckily, .met, with his. Lordship in the street, and he eoce. 
accompany them to England. se lost no ime, and tot Hae 
Lord Grantley’s seat in Surrey, After the steps which had bee 

taken, Mr. Skirrow thought it bighly expedient to have the o ‘dton 
of medical men with respect to the Noble Lord’s state of fats 


and applied to Sir George Tuthill, and Doctors Powell, Sutherland. 
> 


and Warburton. These gentlemen bad severally made afidavits 
That of Dr, Powell stated, that he had only one interview With 
the Earl, but he thought, judging from what had then taken place 
that with further opportunities, evidence, would not be wantine to 
establish such a case as would satisfy a jury. During the dduver: 
sation he held with him, he ascertained that the Noble Lord 
considered himself as the most important person in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hurstsburn, and informed the Doctor that he was 
desirous of having a splendid throne, similar to that of ‘the Kine at 
the coronation, and seemed fully persuaded that the throne was jn 
preparation, and that it would soon be ready. Judging from what 
his Lordship had. communicated on this occasion, and supposing it 
true, his treatment by his Lady and family had been that of a 
lunatic: he had in fact been treated worse than a person of inferior 
rank labouring under mental estrangement; he had been subjected 
to corporal infliction; debarred the use of money ; and dishonoured 
by a criminal intercourse between his Lady and another person. 
Mr. Attorney said the details of this case were of too gross and 
disgusting a nature to permit him to enter intothem. It became 
necessary to state, however, that although Lord P. was thoroughly 
convinced of the criminal connexion between. his Lady apd Mr. 
Alder, yet he had been told by one of her Ladyship’s brothers, 
and believed, that Mr. Alder was so badly ruptured as prevented 
his being the father of the child. He was impressed with a belief 
that the child was not his own, yet expressed great anticipation of 
delight in acknowledging it to be his when his throne should be 
ready. The Attorney-General, after some observations, closed 
the case for the petitioner, hoping that his Lordship would, under 
all the circumstances of the case, issue a commission of lunacy. 

,» Mr Horne (followed by Mr. Hearp) on the behalf of Lady 
Portsmouth, argued against the commission at some length. ‘In 
consequence, however, of further affidavits being in preparation, 
the case is postponed till Monday the 18th inst. 


COURT OF KING’S,BENCH. — 
Wednesday, November T3. — 
‘THE KING V. DOLBY. 

Mr. Evans moved for a rile to “#hew catise why the defendant 
should not have a newtrial. The grounds of this\applicatioa were 
nearly connected withthe purity of trial by jury: His first objec- 
tion was, that the Coroner, to whom the jury ‘process was directed 
in consequence of the partiality of the sheriff, had written letters 
to individuals requesting them to be present in conrty in order that 
he might return them as talesmen. . This conduct) was of most 
dangerous precedent, and in express contradictionrto the design 
of the Legislature. By the 42nd Edward LL. it was enacted, 
“‘ That no inquest, except assizes and deliverances of, gaols, be 
taken at the suit of any, before that the names of: all them that 
shall pass in the inquests be returned into Court.”»| Now all, the 
benefit thus designed would be defeated, if a practice of selecting 
those from whom the tales de cireumstantibus should. he afterwards 
selected, were suffered to prevail. The party could have no view 
of the jury substantively returned to try him—no opportunity of 
ascertaining whether they stood indifferent—no opportunity of 
procuring materials to challenge, though gruunds of challenge 
should exist. 

Mr. Justice BayLey.—Your objection is, that the officer bas 
summoned the circumstantes, instead of leaving them to be taken 
from those accidentally present in court. b ot) 

Mr. Evans.—Yes, my Lord; and this contend —— 

Mr. Justice Best —Did he summon them four days before, to 
give the party an opportunity of objecting to them? 

Mr. Evans Mee; my Lord. There is no venire for the tales ; 
no power whatever to compel the attendance of one of them. 

Mr. Justice BayLey —Are you aware that, at. the assizes, it '§ 
the practice to summon a number of jurors eet and to return 
them instanter, when wanted on the ral panels? — 

Mr. Evans said he was well aware ofthis, ‘bat this was because 
the rule be contended for did not apply to cases of felony, neither 
did its reason.’ In case of felony, there was little ground to viel 
poems or partiality in the officer, and the subject was sarround 

y other protections, especially the right of peremptory. challenge: 
But he must insist that the tales de cireaiistantibus ought, frow 
very name, to be taken from aby whe were present by mere chance: 


Mr. Justice Bay.ey—No ; wot from any present | wer: 
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‘Mr. Evans agreed to this, but submitted that though none who 
were naqualjfied could serve, the qualified persons could only be 
taken from those accidentally present. 

r. Justice BAYLEY —Are you not aware that in ordinary cases 
the sheriff always takes the talesmen from the panels of jurors sum- 
moned to.serve in other causes ? 

Mr. Evans replied, that this was by the express provision of the 
7 and 8 William Ill. c. 32. If the tales of bystanders could be 
taken out of parties assembled by previous summons, the jury would 
be, to all intents and purposes, @ packed jury. 

Mr. Justice BayLeY.— Yes; packed in one sense, but not in an 
invidious sense : they are called to be in attendance, but it is by 
ap indifferent officer. 

Mr Evays —l use the word in its worst sense, and as such I urge 
it en the Court. 

The Cater Justice.—I know you do; but we are not to presume 
that officers will abuse their power to injustice. 

Mr. EvAns.—Certainly not in the case of a charge against an 
individual officer. But when you are reasoning on general _prin- 
ciples—-when you are laying down a rule which may govern ages, 
you ought te presume that men intrusted with power may abuse it. 
The Legislature have always acted on this presumption in the pro- 
visions they have made on this very subject; and on this presump- 
tion all wise legislatures must proceed. In the 32nd W. III.— 

Mr. Justice Bayney.—The 32nd of William III. can scarcely 
have occurred, Mr. Evans. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Evans.—No, my Lord; the 7th and 8th of William III. 
which was passed to remedy the inconveniences which had been 
found to arise from the statutes relative to the tales de circumstan- 
tibus, proceeds on the very supposition now so unfashionable—that 
officers intrusted with power may probably abuse it. Here, if the 
officer was right in issuing these summonses, he must have sonle 
power to enforce them. Bat itis clear that he has none; any of 
the persons to whom he writes may put bis letter into the fire, and 
laugh at him: and.is he then to send to his personal friends—to 
those on whom he-wan depend, to beg as a favour that they will 

ive him their attendance on a particular trial? Such a practice 
would almost necessarily lead to abuses of justice. The coroner 
might actually repeat the attendance of one of the special jury 
panel whoin the defendant had struck out; or he might at least 
return some one whom the defendant would ‘have struck out of all 
others, had he hgen ineluded‘in the panel. 

Mr. Justice BayLey -—Dpes not the coroner take an oath for the 
impartial discharge ef his duties? 

Me: Evans replied in the affirmative. 

Mr Justice Baytew.—And is it not rather harsh to suggest that 
he would be guilty of such an abuse of his duty? 

Mr. Justice Best.—Yes, and especially as the coroner is chosen 
by the freeholders of the county at large. Shall we presume that 
they will elect a person: capable of such wicked practices ? 

Mr. Evans.—No, my Lord, I think net wicked. _While human 
nat tre is constituted as it is, a man’s political feelings will uncon- 
scioutly influence actions where they should not interfere. I speak 
from my" Own experience. (A laugh.) And though it is now the 
fashionatie doctrine that persons in power can do no wrong 

The Cage Justice (laughing )—No, that is not the doctrine 
recognized ere, hut the people seem to think they can do no right. 
(A latighi)' © 

Mr Evans:<—That is about the fair thing, my Lord. In this ease 
we know nothing against the coroner—we charge nothing; but 
this we do say, that such @ power as that which he has assumed 
may in a political case be entirely subversive of that protection, 
which the statutes intended to give to the subject; and that, should 
the Court uphold it, their decision will tend greatly to shake pub- 
lie confidence in the administration of justice. His second objec- 
tion wasj—that ‘the special jury had been summoned by the 
coroner, whereas they ought to have been summoned by the sheriff. 
In the “« King v. Edmunds,” it was holden that there could be no 
challenge to the array of thé special jury; and therefore, when the 
trial first game on, the special jurors were not included in the 
challenge.» The Lord Chief Justice then said, when the proposal 

to challenge’ was: made——** You know, Mr Scaslett, you cannot 
challenge the ‘speeimlejury ;” to which Mr. Scarlett acceded, and 
the chat wastenligth to the panel of the éules._ It therefore 
followed, that as no objection was made—as none could be made— 
to the shefiff'as returning the speeial jury, he ought to have con- 
Unued toretarn it, and that it ought net to bave been directed to 
the coroners + viva} bi ot 


sheriff (if I may use the term) might legally have returned the 
special jury. 

Mr. Evans continued.—Here there was one principal jury sum- 
moned ; two of that jury appeared ; and then, instead of a writ of 
decem tales to complete that jury, there was another principal juty 
directed tocome. Thus there were two venires, which was holden 
in Croke James, 547, and in 2 Rolls’ Abridgment, 669, to be bad. 

After some further argument,—the Cater Justices said, itis 
of the highest importance that every measure connected with the 
administration of justice by trial by jury, should be conducted in 
the most regular and fairest manner, and that every point suggested 
as affecting it, should receive the fullest consideration of the Judges. 
In this view, therefore, not meaning to convey the impression that 
my opinion on these points has undergone any change, but desir- 
ing to give the most deliberate attention to every thing which 
affects the trial by jury, we think that Mr. Evans may take a'rale 
to shew cause. : 

Rule granted. 

Thursday, November 14. 


THE KING UV. SUSANNAH WRIGHT. 


Mr. Gurney moved the judgment of the Court on this defendant, 
convicted of publishing a blasphemous libel in the Republican, on 
the prosecution of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 

Mrs. Wright appeared on the floor, and began to read a volumi- 
nous paper to the Court, for the purpose of shewing that she ought 
to receive no punishment at all: she urged that the principles on 
which the Court were called on to punish her, were the same on 
which Jesus was putto death. He, indeed, was not tried by a 
jury; but her jury was of little avail, for one of them was so igno- 
rant that he mistook an argument in suppert of Christianity for 
blasphemy against it. What was the Christianity which she was 
charged with attacking? It was an anomaly, uadefinable and 
uncertain. 

The Curer Justice interposed, and said that the Court would 
not permit any one to revile the Christian religion in that place. 

Mrs. Wright said she was there for the purpose of delivering her 
sentiments, and she would deliver them, 

.Mr. Justice Baytgy.—No, you are not here for the purpose of 
delivering your sentiments, but of urging such matter in mitigation 
of punishment as is right and proper for the Court to bear. ie 

The defendant proceeded to read part of the indictment which 
conduced “ to the great displeasure of Almighty God, and against 
the King’s peace.” She would not believe that re 
knew any more of the willof the Almighty, whose name they thus 
used, thanshe did. And as to the Chief Hag etraty of t realms, 
she was sure nothing against religion would affect his peace. 

The Cuter Justice —We will not permit you thus to make your 
address to the Court the vehicle of libels on individuals and attacks 
on the religion of the country. , 

The defendant coutinued to read her paper, without seeming to 
bear the observations addressed to her, an propestics to characterise 
the prosecution against her as the worst of practical blasphemies. 

The Cater Justice.—Will you eondescend to attend for a mo- 
ment to me? There appears to be a great deal of matter in the 
paper you are reading of a highly objectionable character. If you 
think fit, the Court will give you an opportunity of reforming it, 
and coming up on a fature day to urge topics which, as Judges and 
as Christians, we can, allow ourselves to hear. 

Derenpant.—I only wish you would allow me to proceed. 

Mr. Justice BayLey begged of the defendant to pause before she 
rejected the kind offer made by bis Lande e . 

Mr. Justice Best asked the defendant if she had read the ni: 

A: 





herself? ‘It was evidently written by some wicked person 
made her the instrument of his wickedness. = ‘ | 
. The defendant replied that she had read the paper ; it containéd 
her sentiments, and she was only anxious to goon. 
The Cuser Justice again admonished her to consider bétter of 
the proposal made to her before she rejected it} 
A pause ensued, during which Mrs, Wright consulted a petsdn 
near her. She then resumed her reading without further observa- 
tion. She asked what system of religion it was that the law fixed 
as Christianity? and proceeded to argue, that unless the 39 Arti- 
cles were taken. as its standard, it was not fixed at all; and if th 
were so taken, thea all'persons who dissented from those Articlés, 
and to whow toleration was extended, were offen ere.ag: Wed 
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I -wish to read this paper, and I will read it- Nothing but absolute. 
force shall prevent me ; 

The defendant went on to argue on the 39 Articles, as the onty 
legal standard of Christianity with which she was acquainted. She 
described the first of them relating to the Trinity, as impossible 
and- absurd. cs 

The Cater Justice could not permit her to arraign the doctrine 
of the Trinity in that Court. 

Derespant.—Y ou are paid to hear me, and you must hear me. 

The Cuter Jostice —We cannot and must not hear any thing 
libellous on individuals, or defamatory of religion. 

The defendant proceeded, among other interruptions, to read 
matter reflecting on the Christian system. At length 

The Carer Justice said—If you will not attend to me, you will 
leave us no Option, but either to pass judgment on you at once, or 

order you to be brought up on another day, when you may come 
om advised how to address us. 

The defendant replied, that she would read the whole of ber 
paper, unless prevented hy main force. 4 

The Care Justice (after consulting with the other Judges) — 
Let the defendant be committed to Newgate until the fourth day 
of next term, aud Jet her then be broaght up again to receive 
jodgment. 

The defendant made no reply, but asked for her child, which was 
in the arms of a person near het. As she was leaving the Court,— 

“Mr. Gorwey rose and said, that the obvious desire of this pro- 
ceeding was not merely to insult the ears of the Court, bat to obtain 
@ pretext for publishing the whole of the offensive address It was 
right, therefore, that the instigators of the defendant should know, 
that if they dared to publish the address, their pretext that it had 

“been partly read would afford. them no protection. 
‘The Cuter Jostice.—If any one publishes it, he will do so at 
hi peril. 
he defendant then withdrew, smiling and saying, “ You may 
make what drder you please—I will pay no attention to it.” 
THE KING V. SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 

The Sonicrror-Generar having prayed the judgment of the 
Court upon this defendant, 

Me. Wapptxoton proceeded. to move for a new trial, his prin- 
cipal groued being, that the Chief Justice had misdirected the 
qe in telling: the that it, was a libel to deny the divinity of 
fesus Christ, thongh there was a specific Act of Parliament allow- 
ing Unitarian Christians publicly to deny it. : 
n-GeNeRat read from his votes what the Chief- 

Justice had actually said. One of the Jury applied to his Lord- 
ship for his opinion, whether it was a libel to deny the divinity of 
our Saviour, to which he replied, “Undoubtedly it is, to deny it 
in the terms of this publication, and to assert that he is an impos- 
tor and a murderer. There can be no doubt that such langnage, 
epplied to our Saviour, is libellous” 

he Curer-Jusriee assented to the correctness of this statement, 
and added, that his answer having been interrupted, he now again 
stated that it was libellous to deny the divinity of Christ, in the 
terms used in the paxsages indicted. This publication must be of- 
fensive to every class of Christians. 
. The defendant continuing to urge the statute repealing the 
eral: of the Blasphemy Act as applying to the opinion delivered 
“by the Lord Chief-Justice, 

Mr. Justice Bayiey observed, that the defendant seemed alto- 
gether to mistake the meaning and operation of the statute, It 
merely repealed certain penalties which previous acts bad affixed 
to the imp» gning the doctrine of the Trinity, but it left the eom- 
mon law as it stood before. There could be no doubt that to write 
of our Saviour in the language charged by the information, was a 

_ libel at common Jaw. 

Mr. Justice Best said, the statute alluded to extended the Tole- 
Eyton Act.to persons who denied the divinity of our Saviour, and 
who are before Sa from its pratection 5 ang further, it 
re in pena mpesed on such persons 9 and 10 
Wilhioa fi butte t the common law ualdeehed ; ry at this 
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to address the Judges. ‘He said that he stood. now before them t 
their sentence, but. they must one day appear before the 
the bs Led ‘wool ver for what they eal this day do, 

phen, a r great hook of crimes be opened, they might 

nd that they had sold the fighteous man, and op a died 
and might hear pa them the awful seutence “ Depart. ye 

Wie for the devil and his angels.” 
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‘BA THE;| BXAMINER. . 


The Catzr-Jostice—-We must not sufler ourselves to” Tre 
insul ted. 

The defendant continied.—These prosecations would make at 
last a nation of Deists; for they sharpened curiosity 80 tiuch, that 
THE WORK ENDICTED HAD SOLD WITH ASTONISHING RAPIDITY stxcr 
IT WAS PROSECUTED, AND WAS OUT OF PRINT IW A PEW DAYS. 

The Judges consulted together, and Mr Justice Baiiny passed 
sentence. Iy this country, he said, perhaps, more than in any 
other, free toleration of ‘religious opitjon was cénceied ; every 
man might wofship God aecording to his conscience; bit publica 
tions like the present, containing contumely nd slander on all 
religion, had never been tolerated by law, and he trusted never 
would receive its sanction. The law allowed men fairly and tem- 
perately to discuss the evidences.an which our faith tested; but 
this was no discnssion of the evidences of Christianity, bat a vio- 
lent and intemperate declaration against it. The defendant had 
urged that mischief was done by prosecutions of this kind: but the 
Court did not institute these prosecutions, nor call up the defend 
ants for judgment; they were conducted by thosé who had a right 
tocommence them, The Court adjudged the defendant to be im- 
prisoned for one year in Cold-bath-fields Prison, and to fitid seen. 
rities for good behaviour for five years, himself in 100/. and two 
sureties in 50/. 

Friday, Nov 15. 
RIGHT OF PERSONS ACCUSED TO HAVE PROFESSIONAL ASSIST- 
ANCE BEFORE A MAGISTRATE, | 


, COX Vv. COLERIDGE AND ANOTHER. 

The plaintiff is an attorney ;‘ the defendants, mngistrates of 
Devon, before whem a person had been examined, who had retained 
the plaintiff to assist him on his examination, but the defeudants 
had refused to allow the plaintiff to be present to assist the pri- 
soner The question, therefore, was—whether a party accused 
before a magistrate had a legal right to have the aid of an attoruey 
or barrister on his examifiation.’ ‘After Mr. Denman had been 
heard in the affirmative, and’ Mr’ Coreripce-in the neyative, 

All the Jonees decided, that there was no sach right An attor- 
ney was a person to act in ‘the ‘stead of @ client, not with him. 
Magistrates had, in their discretion, often permitted counsel and 
attornies to attend ow behalf of persons accused; and would still no 
donbt do so, wherever sith asyi was fitting. If the right were 
grantedte the , leeded to the prosecutor ; 
who would, in all ability, be'more Freqnently in a situation to 
avail bimself of it; aud if allowed before Magistrates, it might 
even with greater reason be insisted on before the Grand Jury. 
On examinations, the Magistrate:was the’only adviser.of the ac- 
cused recognized by law. ‘ 


POLICE. | 
» MANSION-HOUSE. 


Cyarcr or Forcinaasr Innis Wareawrs.—A charge of a 
most serious nature was brought against a respectable East India 
broker;—Mr. Stirling, merehant of. Sheffield, in April. 1819, 
commissioned the prisoner, with whom be was intimately. ac 
quainted, to purchase a quantity of cotton and, rice ;,and trans, 
mitted to him 1,250/. In Nevember Me. Stirling came to town, 
and applied at the prisoner's counting house for, the warrants of 
delivery of the goods. He then received fourteen Enst India 
warrants. The week before last he transmitted them for the deli- 
very of cotton to Captain Thomas Marquis, in Londop.. Captain 
Marquis took two or three of them to the East India Company, 40 
was informed that the documents were not genuine. He then went 
to the prisoner and told him this. The prisoner seemed surprised, 
said he was not aware of any incorrectness in the documents, 4M 
at once offered to take them back and. return Mr, Stipieg bis 
money. The prisoner accordingly gave 4004. to Captain Marquis, 
with his promissory note on demand for 800/. or 900/ upop recely- 









ing which the Captain dglivered tothe prisoner the 14 warran's.— 
Three scotloesadillo hold situations in the: East India Camanet 
warehouses had examined the thtee warrants. tot th 

Captain Marquis, and fouud them to be f ies: Two, of te 
forgeries were fac similies of two warsaats, the goods pears, 
which had been some time ago given up to the purthasers- ihe 


forgeries were evidently the work of @ whe | 
authentic documents in his: possession. . The directors of the Com- 
pany immediately ordered an investigation. The prisoner came 
forward without hesitation, and offered himself ap tojustice etal 
vinced of being able to remove all imputation from, his ¢ F 
Me. Apo.euvs, upon the part fthe prisoners 
any amount would be given for the prisoner's app 
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BOW-STREET. 

On Tharsday, William Tucker, a eountry lad, about-17 or 18, 
was charged with maliciously shooting William Becket —William 
Beckett, the prosecutor, Is an intelligent little boy, about 11 years 
of age, the illegitimate child of a young woman in humble life, 
and a gentleman of considerable distinction ip the ¢ommereial 
world, now residing abroad. ‘The mother died during his infancy, 
and the ebild being wholly deserted by the father, was left upon 
ihe hands of a poor man, named Bell, who is a lock-keeper on the 
Paddington canal, at Heston, Middlesex. This man, although he 
pas eight children of lis own, has kept the child at his own cost. 
On the 17th of July, the little fellaw was placed in a field near 
Heston to mind some cows, and in an adjacent field the prisoner 
Tucker was stationed by Mr. Trumper, a farmer, to frighten the 
birds from the corn with a gun. The prisoner accosted the pro- 
secutor, and asked him to let him fire at his hat. The little boy 
refused, but'the prisoner took his hat from him, threw it up in the 
air, and fired af it. He got his hat again, and was leaning against 
astile, when the prisoner reloaded his gan with several small stones 
He said to the prosecutor, “T'll be dd if 1 don’t have a slap at 
you,” levelled hig gun, and added, “ Do you think I shall hit you 
now.” The prosecutor held his hands p to his face, and before 
he could speak, received the charge. His face and hands were 
dreadfully lacerated, and he was in great danger for a considerable 
time; he is only lately recovered suficiently to allow of the matter 
being investigated. The boy appeared before the Magistrate, 
and related his story. His appearance excited a strong feeling of 
commiseration. His cheeks and the front part of his head are full 
of hollow wounds, and he has completely lost one of his eyes ; his 
hands and arms also have several holes occasioned by the stones 
from the gun fired by the prisoner. — ; 

The Prisoner; in his defence, denied that he had taken aim at 
ine proseeutor, and said that the going off of the gun was entirely 
accidenfal. He himself was getting over the stile, and the stock 
of the piece struck against his foot and it weatof. The prosecutor, 
he said, did not hold up his hands to protect his face, but was 
hanging by them on a stile, and it was then they got wounded, as 
well as his head. sh 

Mr. Trumper, the prisoner's masteg, said the ease bad been fully 
investigated by Colonel Clitheroe, the Magistrate in the neigh- 
bourhood, who said he could not do anything at all in it, as 
there was no malice proved. 

Bell, the foster-father of the prosecutor, said that he did not feel 
satisfied with the decision of Col. Clitheroe, and therefore he had 
applied here for a warrant. 

Sir R. Biryre said, that Bell had shown himself to be a humape 
good man, and deserved great credit. 

The prisoner was remanded. 





ACCIDENTS, OFFENCES, &c. 


Errecrs or THe Generat Misery or tak Farmers.—On Mon- 


day last; an inquest was taken on the body of Thomas Irving, a- 


farmer, at’ Fenton, about eight miles east of Carlisle, who put a 
period to his existence by suspending himself froma tree. The 
deceased was about 38 years of age; and it appeared that he was 
rather a weak-minded man, and had of late been in a despanding 
state, complaining heavily of the depressed state of the times, and 
apprehensive that his family would be reduced to indigence He 
has left a wife and three children.—Verdiet,. Lunacy.—Carlisle 
Journal. si j 

“ The system works well,” said Canning. Let the reader take 
an illustration :-—The farmers have begun to hang themselves: on 
Thursday, Oct. 31, aa inquest was held at Frampton, before 
C. Mastia, gent. coroner, on the body of Mr. Richard Billyard, 
farmer, who. was found suspended by a cord tied to a beam in his 
stable, when, from the testimony of several witnesses, which all 
turned apon one point, namely, that they had each of them per- 
ceived a vigibleé alteration and dejection of spirits in the deceased, 
(owing, there was no doubt, to the pressure of the times) the jur 
returned the following verdict, * that the said Richard Billyagd, 
labouring under agrievous depression of spirits, ina fit uf derange- 
ment hanged himself.”=—Stamford News. 


On Thursday, 7th November, inst. the body of Catherine |’ 


M‘Cormick (a very interesting young woman, much beloved, who 
had been cilecion ee n days) vie want in the Grand Canal, at 
Emmaville. “A one is in, @ neighbour of deceased, whe paid 
his addresses to her, been iu her cempany the night she was 
missed, and they had left the house together. An inquest was held ; 
and it appearéd the deceased had shewa symptows of mentel de- 
rangement, ie the testimony of a boat-boy on the Cawal, it 
also appeared, the day before her death, she liad 
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great despair in a love fit, did throw, herself into the Grand Canal, 
and was drowned."—Dublin Puper.. - | i eee’ 

A dreadful accident happened between two brothers of the namie 

of Davenport last week, in a field near Leominster, ‘tn Hereford- 
shire. They were engaged ig spreading the dung én the land, 
aud the younger oue having greatly provoked the other, he, in an 
unguarded moment, took up a shovel that was close -by him, and 
struck with it at his brother’s bead, which knocked him down énd 
wounded the head severely: he was immediately conveyed to 
Leominster, and great doubts are entertained of his recovery. Fhe 
agyressor was committed to prison. ‘ 
About eleven o'clock last Tuesday night (Sth inst.) some hay- 
stacks helonging to the Rev. Dr. Lord, of Northiam, were diseg- 
vered to be on fire. An alarm was given, and by the aid of two 
engines, the flames were got under. The damage is estimated at 
300/. The fire, it is suspected, was the work of some incéndiary. 
—Kentish Gazette. 

Lunatic.——Wednesday morning, Martin Jordan, a young man 
who lives in Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn-ffelds, going to thé ware- 
house where he is employed, his attention was attracted by the ap- 
pearance of an elderly well-dressed man, who was gazing at the 
sky as if some particular object was in view; be watched bim, fill 
suddenty he dashed his hat upon the ground, and then wrung his 
hands in a wildand frantic magner. flavthe remained in this stafe 
about five minutes, he took his neckcloth off, and taking a ‘cord 
from his pocket, he deliberately fastened it round his neck, and, 
finding that he could not readily adjust it, he it off again, and 
began to make it fast to the lamp iron; when Mr. J.canré rownd 
the raiJing unperceived, and caught him in his arms at the instant 
he was plunging himself off the rails. He thew burst-inta a flood 
of tears, said he lived in Broad-street, that he had lost nearly all 
his property in trade, and was now a ruined man. Mr. 'Y. ‘con- 
ducted him home, and was informed, that be had been labouring 
under this delusion for several weeks. His affairs were not in the 
least deranged. , 

On Tuesday afternoon the neighbonrheod of Marylebone was 
thrown into the greatest alarm, in consequence of an explosion at 
the house of Mr. Hall, gunsmith, of pper Marylebone-street. 


Mr.,Hall is a maker of the priming tac pirenaciog uns; and wig 
the age of 10 and 12) and. - 


from home, had left the two youths (0 
his son at work in making the priming, which ig courposed of pot- 
ash, cliarcoal, and sulphur. Mr. Hall, jut. went down stairs, 
and was returning when the explosion took place. On his retugn 
into the room he saw the before-mentioned boys lying on the floor, 
in a mass of blood; every pane of glass had beeu blown oiit; the 
explosion bad extended itself round the yoom, tearing down the 
stone fire-place, and actually taking the doors off the hinges; the 
whole of the ceiling of the room underneath fell, and part of the 
windows on the staircase was blowp out. One boy was found 
dead; in the evening the other also died. ‘There had been about 
five ounces of the priming in the room, and it is supposed that one 
of the boys was shewing the other the quantity he had made that 
day, whea the spark of thé candle fell on it, there being at the 
time two ounces in another part of the room. coroner's inquest 
sat on the bodies on Wednesday, when Mr. Hall stated that the 
boys had been employed in the composition of percussion powder 
into cakes. They liad been two years in this branch of the busi- 
ness. The powder is intended to go off by a blow or a spark. 
The room where they worked was not at any time locked agaiust 
the boys or the workmen, but the boys were not generally allowed 
to be in the room except when the workmen were there: the bo 
always left off work at dusk. He employs two girls, ane 
daughter, and they are only aged 15 and 16; he believes it a com- 
mon.practice in the trade to employ children at such work.—TWe 
Coroner remarked that a great deal of incaution was displayed ip 
admitting such children to perform such work. He snekcren 
such conduct as highly eulpable.—Verdict— Accidental death by 
the explosion of fulmivating powder : being left for want of atten- 
tion of the employers. : 
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DEATHS. ; 
Ou the 11th inst. at Woodford-bridge, Thomas Elland, Esq. late of 


Aldgate, bt ’ 
AS the Manse of Biggar, on the Siet ait. the Rov. W. Welsen; ln the 
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an eeioe. seat, Thoby Priory 
At Paris, on the 8th inst. Count Berthollet, Peer 
of the Academy of ’ 74. As a scientific. 
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NEW ennaran’ ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


‘ON MONDAY, Nov. 18, will be performed, RICHARD 
ceiatie” Ulead Duke of Glo’ster Mr. KEAN. With GIOVANNI in 
‘Giovanni, Madame VESTRIS. 

On. Tuesday, the PROVOKED HUSBAND. With PAUL and 
Vv 

' On Wednesday, OTHELLO. With the TWO GALLEY SLAVES. 

On Thursday, an ea in which Mr. BRAHAM will appear for the 

first time this seaso 


On Friday, WILD OATS. 
On Saturday, LOVE in a VILLAGE. Rosetta, Mrs. AUSTIN (from 


the panies Royal, Dublin) being her first appearance in London. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, STRAND. 


ON | MORDAY, November 18th, Tuesday the 19th, and 
the 20th, will be resented TOM and JERRY, or Life 
im ‘Loxidon: To. conclude with BRUNO, or the Sultan’s Favourite. 
9% correct Model of the Tread Mill will be presented every evening, 
-in Tom and, Jerry. 
Joan of Arc and the Tread-Mill at half 
OLYMPIC THEATRE, NEWCASTLE STREET, S STRAND. 


On, MONDAY, November 18th, and: during the Week, will 


ted, T OM and JERRY. ‘After which, JOAN of ARC (po- 
sitivel last 6 Nights). To conclude with the TREAD-MILL. 


‘ ROYAL WEST LONDON THEATRE. 
“‘MonDay, Tuesday, and Wedaipdey next, a Burletta from 
the WONDER. a7 iden and Saturday, a Burletta from 
a HONEY MOON. FOREST of BONDY every Evening. Mon- 
y, Noy. 25, a Burletta from the SCHOOL for SCANDAL... For the 
Benefit of Miss Branton, and the last Night of her acting. 


NEW SYSTEM OF MUSICAL EDUCATION. 











ME: LOGIER bein a or engaged in the Establishment of 
Tr 


his System at Be and his Academy in Bedford-place being 
closed,—Mr. GREEN, sole "Agent for the System, has made arrange- 
ments for the reception of an increased numbey of Pupils, at his MUSI- 
c ADEMY, 33, Soho-square.—Terms, Five Guineas per Quarter. 
Lang in each week.—Two hours each Lesson. 
Patties of asiy nnmber not exceeding six, ‘attended at their own 
—Terms, One Guinea each attendance. 
. B. Gentlemen attended after Academy hours, 


GERMAN FLUTE. 
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pense sos, ie be for his invention of CONSUMING SMOKE. 


se Létters Patent havé been granted to. Mr. 
, by applying personally (or let- 
ia) %0 ye gro Stratton and add te. No. 1, Furnivals- no.” Hol 


hast ar seen in on roving beyond doubt its 


invention accompli: es a on saving’of fuel 
and he Fdkdiiedens ene power of steam boilers, and has other im- 
-pértant ailvautages thost deserving the attention of those interested in 


puch matters. 


ee 
Oot POION.: The dreadful accidents that are eonti- |. 


ieee have eee the  MELKSHAM eee 


offer tothe Public a very superior ar icle 
ans i Onli SAL; 0 Sree erfoctly dictince from Oxalic Oxalic Acid : 
‘conyptete ; and 


one wn ean S aseken lee ne 6d. 24, Gd. and $8.\6d. eaths which 
haying ‘fall and descriptive labels, can never be taken for any other 


le. 
; Raia W Corner of Sweeting’s. -alley, back of the Roval Exchange, 
end at elbeck-street:—N. B. No other article of Medicine sold at 


#3—~Great advantage to the Public, particularly to Families. 








| power, |. 


» natare of the invention may be known and lans in-, 





THE NEW PERIODICAL WORK FROM 
sEROT published, price 5s. the First ROM MTALY. 
THE LIBERAL: Verse and Prose from the South. 
Printed 2 John Hunt, 22, Old Ront-apopt. 
: si c moat BOOK OF UTILITY.» 
mn one volume podasnmsiic tA wiles Ae eee 
7.5 tothard, R. A. price 4s. boards ving, after 
THE BOOK of “UTILITY ; or, Repository of useful Tnf 
a eats ae ee the ae intellectual, and physical an 
tion of Man, and containing o many notable’ 
Sciences, and History joular y no things im the A 
o outh to ects of real utility and importance. 
ed By THOMAS TEGO” Collected ana 
Editor of the YOUNG MAN’S BOOK of KNOWLEDGE. 
London : ‘printed for the Editor, No. 111, Cheapside ; Sir kin 
Marshall; Newman and Co.; also J. Cumming, Dublin, and he Grant 
and Co. Glasgow. 


Sn ah 
oo varie eens See ak -—EDINBURGH CLASSICS. 
n one pocket volume, neatly and embellished wi 

” of Sir W. Scott, price 4s. in boards. with « Portrait 


THE POETICAL COMMON PLACE BOOK; consisting 
of an original Selection of Standard and itive P 
a few Travslattons, and‘some Pieces bitherto wspubtlence oetry, including 
* There is a charm in Poetry ; it touches with so gentle, & SWeetness - 
it kindles with so. keen a fire ; it animietes wi With so thrilling'« rapture, 
that its delights exceed the bounds of utterance.” 


London: printed for Thonias Tegg, 111, Chek 
and Co. Glankow, and J. Cumming,’ Bose pside ; R.. Griffin 


HUNTER’S eee o dence be ON THE MUSCLES 


Embellished with 18 Engra e 6s. in ‘boards, a New Edition of 
A DESCRIPTION of of the HUMAN MUSCLES, with their 
several Uses, and the Synonyma of the best Authors, by JOHN 
INNES. A New Edition, with Notes, Practiéal and Explana natory, by 
ROBERT HUNTER, Mem ember, of the Faculty of Ph siciahs and Sur. 
geons, aoe r Illustrated with 18 Engravings o the Muscles, by 


zars 
London: aged for T. Tegg, Cheapside; Underw Highley 
nme also R. Griffin, and Co. Glasgow, and'J. Sone Dublin. 


DRYDEN’S FABLES, 20 Cuts, Whittingham’s Edition. In op, ¥o- 
Sree io wear handsomel Ly printed aud embethshed with oh Beas, 
rice rds 


by JOHN DRYDEN, a new 
Chiswick : by C, Welch eT Ts No. 111, 
iW; and 


Cheapside , Poultry 
ie a lly Rieeath cia 
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stcton, apurtnns tite Ate 
. tog: 
remarkable events to the ue 
Atlas, and intended as a ianbabiak to to Level 
| Set ero. 
rinted for arey and Co. } 
Pleet-street, London. z Philade = anit Sohn Miller, 69, 


This Gay was published, ne Guinea, ia boards, 


THE ENCYCLOPA:DELA METROPOLITANA, Part VII. 
containing, soonest a variety of other Articles, the following :— 


Pure Sciences mar.—M.xed and ap ieee Sad Plane Astro 
nomy, completed ; Naa MOE — Hist 








Younger . th . 

man. History. | Hamilear poe of the Seen 
ar.— 

tralia, Austria, Automaton, Baal bebyien Aerie, aire. ot vind 


A few are printed on su; ortine ro royal pape, with puent. im- 


P printed fat J. Mawoah  B. 6 %. i ; "Baldwin Cradock, 


i) aoa de 3 Sherwood, Taga ria . and -W. B. Whittaker 
Bi 


’ C Lo d ; 

at co re ee 
WHITTINGHAMS CABINET LIBRARY, 

Beautifully printed, and embellished with Engravings. 

THE SHIPWRECK, . W.. FALCONER, price 2s. 
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